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of oratorical skill, all the brilliant comparisons 
in the “Messiah,” wherein our poet is so espe- 
cially happy, for the tender feelings breathe in 
the “Elegy to Ebert,” in the glorious “Gedicht 
Bardale,” in the “Early Graves,” the “Summer 
Night,” “The Ziircher See,” and many others 
of this species. So the “Messiah” is precious 
to me as a treasure of elegiac feeling and ideal 
representation, littie as it pleases me asa rep- 
resentation of an action or as an epic work. 
Perhaps, before I leave this school of poetry, I 


before Christ, corrected this calendar, by add- 
ing two months: and Julius Cesar, desirous to 
make it more correct, fixed the solar year as 
being 365 days and six hours, 45 years before 

hrist.” 

Julius Cesar therefore may be held to have 
been the inventor of Leap-Year; though im- 
provements have been made on his invention 
since. It was agreat thing to find out, not only 
that the length of time taken to return to the 
same situation was 365 days, but that it was 
something near 365 days 6 hours. Supposing 
this correct, it at once shows the necessity for 


pers-in ; their duties are not apparent, but an 
immense deal is left to their tact and judgment 
'when anything like danger is anticipated on the 
one side or victory on the other. 
ent moment there are no more active men in 
Westminster than the two whippers-in. When 


_a division is expected, they rush about into the | 
lobby and elsewhere, seeking for stray members, | 
and compelling them to come in and record, 

A Conservative member, to take | 

instance, is seen to move towards the right 


their votes. 
an 
'in the division, when in a moment the Opposi- 


| tion whipper-in pins him by the button-hole. 


At the pres- | 


How the hog-back’s snout comes on us! 

' Give it again to °em boys! 

Ah, there's a crash at our counter, 
Can be heard through all the noise! 


Tis like pitching of peas and pebbles— 
No matter for that, my men, 

Stand by to send them another— 
Ah, I think we hulled her then! 


Carpenter, how is the water? 
Gaining, sir, faster and higher, 

’Tis all awash in the ward-room— 
Never mind, we can load and fire! 


Let them charge with their Iron Devil, 





hearts” (as if they were buckets) “and draws 
them full of blood, and which empties them in- 
to the grave and suffers them to die,” etc. 

What the translator means by the creative 
wheel of Time we do not know,—perhaps a 
potter’s wheel. The blunder reminds one of 
that version of Faust which rendered 


Keines der Viere 
Steckt in dem Thiere, 


euphoniously thus, 
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?* y in four years, and in 780 yearsit would | awa) Ibe aclose run. Let uss 4 Sinking, my hearts, at an anchor, translated the Titan and Hesperus had not re- 


| many members as we can ;” and perhaps he suc- | 
, ceeds in changing his friend's views, by satisfy- 
‘ing some fancied wrong which the member 
thinks he has received from his party. But 


others of this class, who all move us through | be there. 
ideas, and have sung sentimentally, in the above- | There was no lack of countries that s .ffered 


fixed meaning of that word. But my aim jg under this kind of inconvenience, both in 
| Cesar’s time and since. The Roman ladies, in 


'that called him to satire. Were it otherwise 
———-— = | he must somewhere on his long way have stepped 
‘out of this narrow track. But in the midst of 


But never say dic till it’s o’er! 
Are you ready there on the spar-deck ? 
We'll give them one round more. 


Ready all, on the spar-deck ! 


vised this piece before publication. y 
The rest of the volume is occupied with Car- 
lyle’s version of Quintus Fizlein and Schmelzle’s 


| | Woetrn. 


LITTLE BILLEE. 
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soe, arene et - rhage in the = Brit- the eternal, meagre unity, and in spite of its from our own literature. I would show the, vd May, and they complained that the Ist of | to him and with energetic action appear to be, She the Mieseuk is nkadlnda 3: ed by De Quincey and others. ; 
rie, note to a valuable essay on Thackeray's . ° ; see. . ; ° | y tti id-wi i | 7] “Why, y < 2 say 'r af Bai 2 eriority le’ i 
in ieee sara. hs rg snore voluminous career it has not fulfilled within it- difference of the path upon which, ancient and zz ee mid ge a way ling “-" by ~ -_ . aed _ x Fa : e Be Hurrah! there go the splinters! The superiority of Carlyle’s translations over 
; posed ; Z Re s ‘ ; inconvenien 1e Roman gainst us? Nonsense, my dear fellow. ' ll the others i if - we are glad 
| eal the ‘circle of meaheod which x . e i : -al | 8 J 5 Aga yah mae Ha, they shall know us where we drown! all the others 1s manifest at once ; we are glad to 
ed great novelist.) of manhood which we find joy- _modern, naive and sentimental poets travel Augurs had the settlement of the year; and | see you've heard nothing trom Government con- | PR ate! Lew i PET aN eng the oa 
. ? , my ; e so conve 2 
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There were three sailors in Bristol city, fully traversed by the above mentioned satirists. toward the same goal—that, those move us} Cicero when he had undertaken the govern- | cerning that matter you were speaking to me | For the Veg: aiid ta beaveduaaion! 


pee, 10.19 Who took a boat and went to sea. II. | through Nature, Individuality and vivid truth | ment of a province, in one of his letters to a jabout. Let =e have five minutes with you af, They shall hear it, the fine old captains, whole book, indeed, is a prize to all who love 

se sae ne Beenie rere Klopstock. of the senses, these maintain as large, if not a! ae ’ ig pany Siges aion' pereares 7 oe crag Pics sage apes With Hull and Perry looking down. the genius of Jean Paul. We trust it may 

‘ingfield Sonia Sk jc ipvedinnng Jn ciesh somal Mil In the Sentimental order, and especially in | more extended empire over our minds by ideas bly tired of his Sixtrashiin oa oe pleasant to oe ie iibend sails “eilkt which the They're watching us where we founder, soon be followed by Mr. Brooks's translation of 
5, 11.15. And the youngest he was little Billee. the Elegiac portion of it, few of the moderns | and a high spirituality. The authority quoted goes on to say, “This whips greet neutral members who take their side Pibcrsse: a dees “aa es RACE. 

£0745 i Now very soon, they were so greedy, and still fewer of the ancient poets are to be Iv. _ — arrangement was denominated | of the question. The present whipper-in of Gov- But the old Flag’s still at her peak! ‘| Tue Norrm American Review for April 

, Whatever is to ae eerep style, ead prevaitud guaerally | ernment Mr. Brand; be looks with a conf- It waves o'er the blood-red water— fully justifies the hopes expressed when the new 


Thay diet leave wok omm-ngt gem: compared with our Klopstock. 
be attained outside of the limits of living form, 


and without the realm of Individuality, in the 


dent air as if he was certain of victory ; but oc- 
casionally gives a stern, rebuking look to mem- 
' bers who walk into the Opposition lobby. Col. 


throughout the Christian world till the time of 
pope Gregory XIII.” But here in the course 
| of time broke out a deficiency. The length of 


Naivete not Vulgarity. 


Lawrence sees it where it flies! 
And they look down, our grand old captains, 
With a tear and a smile from the skies. 


birth of this ancient quarterly was announced. 
We remember no issue of any periodical for 


Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 
“Tam extremely hungaree.” 





But even the truly naive poet may possibly 


‘ilroad. Says gorging Jim to guzzling Jacky, ; ‘ be vulgar Nature; for, finally, that beautiful ; + > | "Paw re ; apr . 
b, 4.30.8.8 ita haves Saeed iveniaamik ah field of Ideas, has been reached by this musical Boia. Sensis y ‘ the year was not 365 days 6 hours, but, as as- | Taylor, who is the whipper-in of the Derbyites, The « : - eubtoct ie [many years which so well deserves the of 
union between feeling and thought which con- 1¢ same vigorous treatment of his subject is a 


| is the most genial looking, courteous of men— 
| always fresh, bright and smiling even under de- 
feat, which in politics as in war, tests severely 
the stuffaman is made of. The gallant colonel. 
has drunk deep of adversity latterly, for he has 
| been fighting throughout a long Parliament to 
upset the Ministry without effect. The time, 


certained by the latest observations, 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, 48 seconds. A surprising 
thing it is, that the period can be ascertained 
with so much accuracy: but so it is. It fol- 
lows therefore that “The calendar of Julius 
Cesar was defective in this particular, that the 


poet.* We should certainly do him great in- abased name of Review. The “body articles” 


justice if we should wholly deny him that in- pinhead Sudha cme di ght 


(reneral Orders, and other poems of battle. In 
a different style are the tender verses Ad Na- 
vem, addressed to the ship which is bringing 
home his friend, but they may be quoted to show 


» 2.40, 6.06, Says guzzling Jack to gorging Jimmy, 


“O, gorging Jim, what a fool you be! 





stitutes his character, is still only an idea which 


so : : . |is never quite reached in Reality, and even 
dividual worth and vivacity wherewith the naive |, ‘ ; oe ee 

: a8 Q with the happiest genius of this class, sensibil- 
ae poet describes his object. Many of his odes, ). ; 
“0, Bill, we're going to kill and eat you, ; ei. ity will always somewhat outweigh spontaneity. 
numerous isolated passages in his dramas and | ,; . : 


are ten in number, and only two of them can be 





said to treat the same subject—the third and 
the eighth. In these the Sanitary Commission 
and its results are described at great length, yet 


, 8.12, 3.20, 


R 
1.44, 4.01, 7. 


There's little Bill is young and tender, 
We're old and tough, so let’s eat he.”’ 
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dsurantoi: aides ob alt which cue shaeld be does no PE eee eee of the present allowance becomes sensible, which undisputed power was once more to be | ia ABS ae 313 
In heaven Queen she is among the spheres ; eharacter, I Papeete acai * Ithe Fatherland’s most talented poets, whose those who are alive must settle; but itis what | handed over to the mandarins; and all by Capt. His notes display, rather ostentatiously, his va- Tl rae tie] 7 Sel 
s : > . . sk rm ! . hd io e . ai . . > 2 aa le » o 
‘ee She mistiess-like, makes all things to be pure ; in these poems; and not merely in this Epope, cenius is not at fault that he does not shine we of the present age can hardly be expected Osborn consenting to become the butcher of rious reading, and the multiplicity of Latin ie remaining articles are all good, thoug 
Mon Ss ten a 6 = on — 0: bat in. epdremglie works of ‘our pact. Hor the ae the first of this class,—Gellert, a truly be a for. It will amount to an — Me ce “$5 ee bo — a a words and phrases shows that he is no stranger piesa a the ee — are ons on the 
’ - he Beauty is; by her the fair endure. 8 : aww hi a -qiaeell > de Bee set : eps f *. error of a day, in something like 1200 years resolutely and indignantly refused to swallow | ° Supply of Cotton, on Shaksperian Pronuncia- 
nderstanding everything is excellently de- ‘e : i ae og OF ay, ims g like «200 years. tery and indig ) vail » classic toncues, and has some pet pedan- | °UPP! ’ ARSperts luncia 
“ . ui naive poet, as well as Rabner,—Lessing himself the glittering bait, and he has returned with in- to the class ques, Z pet peda 
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Time wears her not ; she doth his chariot guide ; 
Mortality below her orb is plac’d. 

By her the virtues of the stars down slide ; 

In her is Virtue’s perfect image cast ! 


fined and bounded, (I will here mention only 
his Judas, his Pilate, his Philo, his Solomon, in 
the Tragedy of that name,) but it is much too 
formless for the Imagination, and here, I freely 





if Imay name him here, Lessing, the refined 
favorite of the critics, and so watchful a judge | 
of himself, how do they all, more or less, con- 
fess the soulless character of the Nature which 


If any of our friends know more than they 
did, about matters of ordinary occurrence, it is 
to be hoped they will apply their invigorated 
minds to subjects of more urgent importance, 
from time to time coming under the same de- 





creased reputation to tender his services once 
more to his own country whenever she may call 
upon him. Captain Osborn describes the state 
of affairs in China as being most deplorable. | 


tries which appear now and then. But he has 
written a fine book, in spite of its faults, and we 


hope he may write others as good or better. 


tion, and on St. Louis and Joinville. We would 
gladly notice them at greater length. | / 

Not the least valuable part of the number be- 
fore us is the collection of “Critical Notices,” in 


agent A knowledge pure it is, her worth to know ; sett ee F ae coi ae ee aR eg ages Cee : : ; 
r Line With Ceres let them dwell that think not 40! confess, I think this poet absolutely out of his ._._, Stiption, —_- Yours sincerely, The consummate pride of the chiefmen in Pe- pg FuRNess has added another to his series | which twenty-two books are briefly reviewed, 
im, leaves : " they have chosen as the theme of their satires ! | T. Perronet Tuompson. kin is so great, that the influence of the repre- : ‘eee : Be or aay i : 

Ege sphere. f : | : r Sa Ah . of books concerning Jesus and his biographers, | and usually with discrimination, wit and good 
a we one x katoi Of the latest writers of this class mention none,’ Eliot Vale, Blackheath, ? sentatives of European States, attended as they ga si ie 5,60 ‘ eS 
oy AL 10: His ephore is always the reste of Ideas, gad for I can recall none : London, S. E., 10 March, 1864. ) are by such small suites, ana shorn of that | and it will, like them, be acceptable to a large | taste. We like especially what is said of “Tous- 

¢ . € . } | - 3 . e . | ee . > ° . ’ ’ ’ . . 
this line nee in the Infinite he knows how to conduct every- ° © . ae Soe | amount of display which is always weighty on! circle of readers. “TIow full of zeal, piety and | saint L’Ouverture,” “Daleth,”*Gurowski’s Dia- 
: And not only is the naive, poetic spirit in | ee /an oriental mind, is so inconsiderable, that their | 


Fare from 


BY J. A. DORGAN ms ‘ % ‘i 
thing which he manages. We might say that 


With rainbow arches in the skies, 


danger, in approaching all too near to vulgar 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN EGYPT. 


presence there might almost be dispensed with 


beauty of sentiment,” was the praise bestowed 
on the last of the series by one who loved the 


ry,” “Beecher’s Autobiography,” and “Thack- 
eray.” The notice of Mr. Seward’s diplomatic 


arent, - . . 
" opr o . > « »S » s ‘ ° . . . “3° 2 Ph: bene vinese vite 
Street. Agd cules shovetsanen Gequen from everything which he handles he draws off reality—through the ease with which it displays! 4 correspondent of a contemporary, writing tor all the good they do. The lesson which we sie hiev ae : ; 
0 rrespo mp 9 > and the French taught them when we took the author; but he added, “only a critic and schol- | achievements, contains a passage of fine Irony, 


lof trains 
















the body to render it spirit, just as other poets 


All 


And laughter in your happy eyes, 





itself, and through this very greater approach | 


from Egypt, says: 


Tien-tsin forts, marched to their capital, burnt 





ar can deal with such questions as he passes 


ushered in by these words,—-“There seems to be 





Saat at 8 The day but yesterday did pass. clothe everything spiritual with a body. alii 
ae re pee to the actual life it also encourages the vulgar) «The main canal of irrigation from Siout to and sacked the summer palace of the Emperor, ; ” ; i sndency ot late derv 
But ah! to-day the air is chill; the feelings, which he knows how to excite so wee! : : heron eee Ae aoe : ‘ ; % : i. pee am > judgment upon. Dr. Furness cannot be called | a growing tendency ot late to undervalue Mr. 
He londiees shilede the enn pees-downs i ‘ : ; . {mimic to venture into the poetic field. Senti- Ghizeh, whichis to convert Upper Egypt into is all forgotten. I ameven told that our inroad ° Siobin: ton: than otis rt d | Sewand.* Wak there does,* an Mu Lowell’ 
cade OU “ : - > ’ . ee . . e. . » strict sense _Ww ve . é ‘re 28, -—as i : 
» London dnl BE wdus anna strongly and powerfully in us, flow from this mental Poetry, although dangerous enough upon 4 cotton-growing country, has been vigorously | is spoken of with derision, and that we are re- 2 Scholar in the strict sense of the word, nor 1s . ea ’ . ; ep sowe 
» t ckle aso \ 5 e . ta . . . 7? = . a eS - . Ss . . . 4 cians . zn oe = A , » , 2 ; 
fe The Wins cnt tale asace wi ies same fountain. Hence, this earnestness, this ee al ee ata RE I attacked throughaut its length, each district | garded as being somewhat akin to the Taepings his exegesis of so much value as the spirit in favorite Yankee would say. If, however, this is 
slay, an ou nt ye 7 z ors as s » s ys Ss . “ . . . . . r 195 3 , 
"1 leaves strength, this exaltation, this depth which char- recepieesh ewan : : . ... Working upon its own section; next year the | ourselves. “Oh!” will say a puffed-up manda-| which he approaches his work. What he would | meant for serious praise, we may expect to see 
—— mets ae ceeds actevize all which comes tum lees deacecake keeps this tribe at a distance, because it is not (y}} depth will be excavated, and the lateral | rin, “some fellows did, a few years since, land <.y of Jesus is more briefly said by Tennyson: |in the July number a formal acknowledgment 
4 $ ‘ » GtSO . . “ . . | 6 reese rm say SUS TS 5 A ¥ : ? 2 
nt, i 4 : ‘ eae : * levery one’s faculty to rise to ideas ; but naive branches dug. The quantity of cotton which (on our coasts, make their way inland, ‘loot’ a from the Secretary of State, occupying several 
" . a . a . bs . . . a ° Ps e ' F oe . € ‘ > § 
tpg Translated for the Commonwealth. this perpetual tension of the mind, in which we atey cives credence to the notion that mere | Will be grown it is thought will equal that now | palace, and then bolt back to their ships.” In “Though truths in manhood darkly join, se ras 1 te ee 
hgton. = are held by the reading of them. No poet I ; i i wre nelan gil] produced by Lower Egypt. ‘fact. they care nothing for us, and would be glad | Deep-seated in our mystic frame, dozen pages, instead of the dozen lines in which 
E | . . ree » . # = | o “ « em” ° . *. . . . . i , ; mate ’ . 
eet NAIVE AND SENTIMENTAL POETRY. (Young sometimes excepted, who demands more Hess sep sa bh - B , » | “The loss of the millet crops in Central Egypt — to be relieved from all connection with us.— We yield all blessing to the name the President’s puff is printed. 
, ar- —- - Bees pt " al N re constitutes the Poet. ut nothing _ : ; eo H > —_ Y aS ae ¢ ! Of Him that made them current coin. y A : é eg 5 
er Com. FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. than he, but without making good what he de- tual ature - se 5 through the last inundation, by compelling the Bradford ( Enq.) Advertiser, March 12. We are sorry, by the way, to see that the 
Ey end ; = , ld be 1 ‘abl : f 5 is more repulsive than when the coarse charac-_ fellahs to substitute wheat in place of their usual “And so the Word had breath, and wrought North American has a contributor who says 
eg Selections From Parts III. and IV. mands) could be less suitable tor a favorite and has ta pleased to desire to be amiable and nai ve; dict, has produced a searcity in Cairo, and in ? With human hands the creed of creeds TI t ” ote. Jul cui: ip ? 
ee I. companion through life, than Klopstock, who . gh Alexandria prices of grain and beans have risen | SLA 5 oe ete etext since. “The number,” ete. “was duly received; and for 
cen | . : Ge p he who would thrust himself into all the cov- 7” i I Tl Venn vy 2 aehnnk 4 iteratrn vwebicle In loveliness of perfec — g: oi aii wists wat Cada eli 
t [We must ask parton of our contributor for abridging constantly leads us out of life, always calls the fi i Ase ‘that emit hide bis vil : enormously. 4 1e Viceroy, to guar p yi a o ET es: . More strong than all poetic thought. which plea: I \ Z * nless we are 
e of Schiller’s CriGave: Rata . ; : tes ; rings of / might hide his vile nature. | hija} ise and consequent distress to the 3 Cambri , 
‘ this fine transiation of Schiller’s Critique; but the necessi ns = AL erings 0 att mug naher rise an onsequen istress Or, | ee FS to understand that Cambridge has learned to 
Pes ee ; : ns spirit to arms, without quickening the mind “al SX aneintcatla ic eidtin: eta te a crdeved all hi I stock Cai cenit I | This is the sum of these three hundred clear | ule © : 
A™ ties of space are absolute, and we must practise the “Artof| ©, s ‘$ ‘ Hence, also, the unspeakable coarseness, whic nas ordered all his own stock to Cairo, where | value correct sentiments more than immaculate 
Bris- } ae 2 with the quiet neighborhood of an object. : Prag eg oe ‘led gradually i Il lots d BOOKS RECEIVED 1 beautiful pages ; the lesson is not new, nor | : ulate 
Limitation.""] : : lthe Germans have allowed themselves to sing, ‘t is being retailed gradually in small lots day . | and beautiful pages ; the lesson is not new, nor | cage 
: ‘ $ sing, A A pe : 
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Lucian and his Style. 

So long as Lucian merely chastises absurdi- 
ties, as in the “Wishes,” the “Lapithe,” the 
“Jupiter Tragedus,” ete., he remains a jester, 
and pleases us with his merry humor; but he is 


N 
” 


qnite another man in many portions of his 





Chaste. supernatural, immaterial, saintly, like 
his religion, is his poetic Muse, and we must 


leonfess with wonder, that although in these 


heights he sometimes goes astray, he never falls 


from them. Hence, I plainly confess, that I 


am something uneasy about the head of aman, | 


; : é i by day,cnd in this manner he hopes to be able 
under the title of naive and humorous SORES: | +. fact Ga-city until ment harvest, Flere. iti 
andin which they are wont to delight constantly thought, we may have to import from abroad. 
iat a well filled table. Under the passport of Provisions of every kind are becoming progres- 
‘humor, of feeling, we endure these beggarly sively dearer, and Government is importin; 

| shisiaeh< tale a sate balennir. oe fecking thut'we snes sheep from Odessa by steamers, and dispatching 
ated ; © them by rail to Cairo, where they are slaugh 

| tered and sold at cost price to the inhabitants. 





| not too studiously banish. 
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By a Volunteer in 


Translated by | 


We 


is it told with much newness of illustration. 
Quite otherwise is it with Richters Campan- 
er Thal (Campandale) which serves asintroduc- 
tory to a new volume of translations from that 
noble humorist. 
immortality is treated with so much vivacity, so 
many happy comparisons and suggestions, that 


Here the familiar theme of | 


| It grieves us, too, to learn that Dr. Shedd in 
his History of Christian Doctrine has failed to 
‘call the Council of Nice, the Council of Isnik, 
tbat he “slurs the correllate aspects of latitudi- 
narian thought,” and is guilty of “virtual Docet- 
‘ism.” We had hoped better things of the good 


“Nigrinus,” his “Timon,” his * Alexander,” when | who actually and without affectation, can take | | Every facility is offered to importers to encour “at . . , 
his satire also touches on moral corruption. | this Poet for his favorite book ; a book, that is, | _—— <= —-_ —_— age them to bring in sheep, and, where practi 7#® CAMPaxen Tua axp Orare Warmixes. From the Ger- 1 ine the whole argument is new. | coctae: But we will pursue the painful subject 
“Wretched man,” so he begins in his *Nigrinus,” | to which one can turn in every state, to which | ON LEAP YEAR cable, the Government steamers have orders t cect ee , It 6 - AAP left Be es Richter at | no farther. ras ee 

z carry them gratuitously. It is a strange thin; eran ag eae . ths ' : | Mr. Sawyer's Translations of the Bible 





the revolting picture of the Rome of that time, 


one can return from every state; besides, I 


BY GENERAL T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 'to see this land of abundance forced to sec] 





“why dost thou abandon the light of the Sun,/| think that we have already seen in Germany, | 
the land of Greece, and that glad life of free-| fruits enough of his dangerous sway. Only in | 
dom, and come here into this whirlpool of mag- certain exalted moods of mind can he be sought | 
nificent servitude, of waitings and feastings, of and felt: hence, he is the Idol of Youth, al- | 
sycophants, flatterers, poison-mixers, legacy- ‘though by no means their happiest choice. 


hunters, and false friends,” ete. In passages} Youth, which always struggles out beyond life, 


Editor of Bradford Advertiser. 
Sir.—It is as well to know as much as we 
can, about everything. The habit of letting 


‘things pass because we are used to them, is 


srejudivial on the whole. The working man 
is taxed at sixty-fold the rate of the rich on the 


* the Jester Yorick move our souls so greatly and 


like this the lofty earnestness of feeling which 
lies at the bottom of all play that would be 
poetic, must show itself. 
Il. 
Cervantes and Voltaire. 
Even through the malicious jest with which 
Lucian as well as Aristophanes abuses Sokrates, 


there glimmers an earnest reason, which avenges 
/ nomenon, such an extraordinary genius, such a 


Truth on the sophists, and strives for an Ideal 
that only it never declares. The former has es- 
tablished this character beyond all doubt in his 
“Diogenes and the Demon ;” among the moderns, 
what great and lovely character has not Cer- 
vantes expressed for us in every noble motive 
in his Don Quixote? What a glorious Ideal 
must have lived in the soul of the poet who 
created a Tom Jones and a Sophia? How can 


so powerfully whenever he will? Even in our 
own Wieland I recognize this earnestness of 


fecliny ; even the capricious play of his fancy 


inspires and ennobles the grace of his heart ;! 


upow the very rhythm of his soag this charae- 


which flies all forms, and finds every boundary 
too narrow, rushes out with love and joy into 
the infinite spaces which this Poet has opened 
forthem. Then when the vouth becomes a man 
and returns from the realm of ideas into the 
limits of experience, he loses much, very much 
spect which we owe to such a peculiar phe- 
very noble feeling, so lofty a merit, especially 
in a German. 

I consider this poet especially great in the 
elegiac style, and it is hardly necessary to at- 
tempt to prove this decision. Capable of all 
energy, and master of the whole field of senti- 





* I say musical, that I may here mention the double rela- 
tion of Poetry to Music and the Plastic Art. Since, that is, 
Poetry either imitates some definite Object, like the Plas- 
tic Arts, or induces a definite Sate of Mind. like Music. 


of this enthusiastic love, but nothing of the re- | 


without the necessity of a definite object. it may either be | 
called curative (plastic) or musical. The latter expression is | 
not confined merely to what in poetry is, actually and from 

the material, Music. but in general to all those effects which | 
it may produce without the Iimagination’s having sway | 


price ot the tobacco he uses; and the middle- 
class man a little wealthier, pays on his humble 
Port in comparison with the consumer of the 
Imperial Tokay, in the inverse proportion to 
their cost price. Andall this because they pass 
it over as what they are used to, and therefore 
think not worth inquiry into. 

Not that there is any mystery of this nature 
concealed under Leap-Year. But it is well 
to break through the habit of not knowing. I 
dare say there are some of our friends who do 
not know, why there is Leap-Year, what is the 

meaning of Leap Year, who made Leap Year, 

and how it finally comes to pass that there are 

eighty thousand people in Great Britain and 
'Treland who can only be said to have a birth- 
day once in four vears. 

| Most people in these days who have any no- 
‘tions at all, have a notion that the earth goes 
‘round the sun. Attempts both lay and cleri- 
“cal have been made to deny it: but the mass 
‘of evidence is too strong. To: go into it here, 
‘would be useless for want of reom: as would 
also be to go into the further fact, that because 
the earth turns round once a day (as must be 
the case if the sun stands still), and the line 
round which it turns keeps always pointing in 
the same direction or pointed to the same star, 


| abroad for its daily food. 

| “Enormeus orders for lighters and steam-tug 

have been given by Government to meet th 
wants of trade, and the Government engineer 
Linant Bey, is busily engaged with plans fo 
the new Custom-house and docks. Both th 
import and export trade have increased so im 
mensely as to require a total change in the sys 
tem which has hitherto been found, if not con 
venient, at all events sufficient to allow of th 
proper discharging and loading of ships. But 
new day has come, and the Viceroy says he hope 
to see the time when the commerce of Alexan 
dria will demand of him his palace of Ras-et-Tir 
to build there docks and warehouses. The ba 
to many great ideas and improvements now up 
der consideration is the want of money. Th 
large debts left by Said Pasha, and the loss ¢ 
the cattle, which are being replaced at an enor 
mous cost, sadly hamper his Highness in his goo 
intentions. 

| “The army is being employed in many work 
‘which have till now been effected by forced |: 

‘bor. Encampments of soldiers may now b 
seen along the line of railway, working und: 
the guidance of their officers at the embank 
ments and permanent way. Their rations« ° 
meat and bread are regularly brought to them 
and they appear to be quite contented and cor 
fortable. It is the same at the island Et Gez 
rah, where the Viceroy is embellishing his gar 
dens and park, and, I believe, connecting it wit 
Ghizeh by an embankment for the railway fro: 
Cairo to Upper Egypt. This is, of course. 
great relief to the fellahs, who are working haa 
to prepare their land for the next cotton crop; 


Books ror THE Cap Fires. Nos. IV. and V. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. 
Lire oF Mayor GENERAL MEADE. 


Mr. BrowneE.v’s little volume of poems von- 
tains much that is worthy tu outlive the fugitive 
movement that gave its verses the:r inspiration. 
They were almost all written for immediate 
publication, were straightway printed in some 
newspaper or magazine, and thence copied into 
others, until some of them, as, for instance, 
“The Old Cove,” made the circuit of the loyal 
pressofthe country. That was three years ago, 
since when the best poems in the volume have 
been written—the earlier ones, though spirited 
and sometimes graceful, lack what the author 
would call the rivida vis animi of these “Lays of 
Civil War,” which are generally full of spirit. 
and force, if rude in their poetic form. Take, for 
instance, the poem on the sinking of the Cun-| 
berland in Hampton Roads, in the unequal | 
fight with the rebel Merrimac. Here is the 
same topic which Longfellow handled so well; | 
but see what a different air this nervous writer | 
gives it. He is on the sinking frigate, and he 
places you there ; it is not so much description | 
as depiction which he gives you,—the whole 


his death, and in honor of its subject, and its 
tone, carried on the author's coffin to the burial 
vault, as Carlyle informs us. It makes nearly 
seventy pages in Ticknor’s edition, and is, like 
so many of Richter’s books, a mixture of conver- 
sation with description, discussion and ejacula- 
tion. The party of travellers, or rather sojourn- 
ers, in the Vale of Campan, discuss the immor- 
tality of the soul, and its kindred topics, one of 
them maintaining in his lament for the imagin- 
ary death of his beloved, the desperate belief of 
annihilation, which is combatted by the rest. 
The piece ends abruptly, and as a talé can give 
little satisfaction, for all its characters are just 
introduced to the reader. Its claim to remem- 
brance rests on the singular beauty of its de- 
scriptions and illustrations and the lofty and 
pure tone everywhere maintained. 

The present trans)ution, by Juliette Bauer, is 
full of omissions and errors, and as Wasson says, 
“enhances the native clumsiness” of Richter’s 
style. Let any reader compare the elegy, Grief 
Without Hope, (pages 59-60) with the original, 
and he will see sufficient proof of this. “Hu- 
man blood,” says the translator, “paints the 
fluid figure called man on the monument, as 


scene is before your eyes, and you hear, as in oil on marble forms forests.” This is avery | 
the old battle piece ot Thucydides, the exhor-, concise and obscure rendering of the original | 


tations of the captains and the tumu!t of the | which literally reads, “The human blood paints 


jsea fight. 


|have been well laughed at, but not very well 
i read, as they deserve to be for the good faith, 
‘good sense and love of truth so apparent in 
ithem. Here we have a little volume about Dan- 
\iel, which will give any man who reads it new 
| ideas concerning that portion of the Scriptures, 
| and ingrease greatly his knowledge of the sub- 
‘ject. In style Mr. Sawyer is faulty, but less so 
| than some of his critics maintain. If be had a 

keener eye for the incongruous and the ludicrous, 
| he would write much better. The connection be- 
‘tween the prophet Danieland the habit of chew- 
ing tobacco is not obvious at first sight, nor does 
it become clearer as our author enlarges upon it. 
| But in the main the book is a good one, and 
| should be read by all who would learn the vari- 
| ous Opinions respecting an extraordinary piece 
| of composition. 





Mapame Guyon’s Spiritual Torrents with 
| Swedenborgian trimmings, and edited in the 
| chips-and-sawdust manner, is a book which we 
| would fain praise more than the translator will 
allow us to do. The pietism of Fenelon’s friend 

is dear to the devout, but frigid enough when 


3 


| presented in this form. 





Mr. Reppartu has issued two more numoers 
of his attractive ten cent books, Gullicer’s Voy- 


One must have little feeling for|on the funeral marble the fluid figure which is | 4ge ‘0 Lilliput and Hugo's Battle of Waterloo, 


through a definite object ; and in this l ider Klop. | the seasons are connected with the earth’s be- ; i : . : . 
object ; and in this sense I consider Klop- ; the at ithe glory of our navy, and Jess sympathy with | called a man, just as oil on marble slabs curdles from Les Miserables. It is a great thing to get 








ter > amps itself, and the power of tlight never 


stock pre-eminently a muzica! poet. 


ling in one part of its journey or anotber, 


only twenty days now remain, by which tim 
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these two famous pieces of writing so cheap and, 
we doubt not they will be eagerly bought. The 
print is good, but the proof-reader has been tak- 
ing a nap, at least in the Battle of Waterloo, 
which is disfigured by numerous typographical 
errors; as, for instance, “Quot Libras in Duce” 

~~has the last word changed to Dieu, which would 
have puzzled Juvenal. 


Mr. Sixes has written another of his en- 
tertaining books, going back into history for his 
materials, and the “Country Parson” has col- 
lected another volume of his maundering es- 
says. Want of space forbids our revicwing the 
former, and want of time the latter. When the 
days are forty-eight hours long and all other 
literature is extinct, we shall, perhaps, be able 
to read “A. K. H. B.,” if those are his tiresome 
initials. 

Peterson’s Life of General Meade, like all 
his books of this class, is a catchpenny publica- 
tion of no particular merit. 


Annis WARLEIGH’s FortTUNES, is the title 
of a clever novel lately issued by Harper’s ; the 
best, perhaps, which the author has produced. 


Commontvealth 
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SERFDOM FOR SLAVERY. 


The reconstruction of the Union by the res- 
toration to the disturbed states of the political 
functions which have been suspended by the re- 
bellion, is a problem which the people of the 
United States will demand the right to deliber- 
ate upon and decide. At the least, it is a leg- 
islative question, which the people’s represen- 
tatives in Congress must entertain, rather than 
the President, whose extraordinary war powers 
do not embrace the responsibilities of such re- 
construction. 

Yet we find Louisiana, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee in various stages of restored union under 
a scheme of pacification devised by the Presi- 
dent, and all the details of which are carried 
out on the part of the general government by 
military and civil officers appointed by him and 
acting under his orders,—Congress not being 
recognized as one of the high contracting par- 
ties. The entire rebel population may come 
back to their rights and duties under the Con- 
stitution upon terms dictated by the President 
alone, a wholesale pardon covering all their acts 
of treason and screening them from all disabili- 
ties created by Congress with no guarantees ex- 
ated but a support of the war measures of the 
Executive. 

While the citizen expects the President as 
the executive power to use the entire military 
resources of the nation to defeat and destroy 
the public enemy, and to execute all the laws 
enacted by Congress to give vigor to the war, 
he does not hold him chargeable with the prep- 
aration of plans of reconstruction and pacifica- 
tien, nor has the military execution been so sud- 
den and summary as to authorize the President 
to anticipate the deliberations of the national 
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have state laws excluding from the state all 
the whites. 

The first class are malignant rebels. The 
President has never had it in his power to treat 
with them, because they would not accept the 
lapsed immunities and rights of the state, even 
on the condition of the eternal sanction of sla- 
very. But with the white population and a por- 
tion of the commercial planters a treaty has 
been made, whereby they are to constitute the 
sovereign state of Louisiana upon such privi- 
leges as they may choose to demand. 

The details are not yet perfected, but itis al- 
ready apparent that the condition upon which 
they will accept at the hands of the President 
the responsibilities and privileges of an indepen- 
dent state in the American Union, is the denial 
of all political power to such portion of the citi- 
zens of Louisiana as are of African blood. A 
Convention has already been called, of which the 
blacks are not reckoned as the constituency 
and the delegates to which they are not per- 
mitted to vote for, and which is expected to 
exclude them from the administration as it has 
from the formation of the government of which 
they are to be the citizens and the tax-payers. 
In 1860, the white population of Louisiana 
was 376,000: nine-tenths of them now, or lately, 
rebels. The colored population was 350,000, 
all really loyal, and the first of the people of 
the state to volunteer for defence against the 
rebellion. 

In a few months Louisiana will be actually, 
as she is now theoretically a state of the Ameri- 











seek or have sought to eject them. Qn the 
contrary they are the pioneers who have laid 
the foundation of the agricultural and commer- 
cial wealth of the state, men, whom it is pro- 
posed to retain as the basisof its industrial 
system, men, who have lived with the whites in 
the most intimate social relations, even to the 
commingling of blood; a class most indispen- 
sable to the prosperity and even to the existence 
of the state, upon which the state must rely for 
defence against its enemies, and for resisting 
the influences of climate fatal to the increase 
and preservation of the white races. 

We do not make this claim even in the in- 
terest of universal suffrage. We do not believe 
in the policy of a property qualification ; but if 
the people of Louisiana choose to make the re- 
wards of industry and thrift a condition of suf- 
frage let them do so. The black men, many of 
whom are already wealthy, could comply with 
that condition as easily as the whites. If a 
knowledge of reading and writing is insisted 
on, it will lay the basis of popular education, 
only if the poor black is driven away from the 
polls because he cannot read, let the poor white 
who cannot read, be compelled to keep him 
company. 

On the whole this task of reconstruction is 
so delicate, and draws upon it such tremendous 
consequences, affecting the prosperity of the 
country and the liberties of the people, that it 
is too hazardous for the President to take it out 
of the hands of Congress, and hurry into the 
Union, by the votes of a faction, and a class, 








can Republic with a political system based upon 
the denial of all political rights to nearly half! 
the native born citizens of the United States, 
the only loyal class within her borders. But the 
reorganization of Louisiana is but a precedent 
for that of Arkansas, Tennessee, of the whole 
recovered South, so that we shall soon have a 
Republic made up by a union of free states 
like Massachusetts and Iowa, with, to use one of 
Mr. Seward’s euphemisms, “ Capital” states 
where the labor is performed by serfs kept by 
law in a condition of alienage and hostility to 
the government. 

Now we do not say that, so far as the victims 
are concerned, serfdom is so bad as slavery, but 
we do say 

1. That it is not worth while to pay the en- 
ormous value in blood and treasure we have al- 
ready paid for the trivial advantage of exchang- 
ing slavery for serfdom. 

2. That serfdom, left to the control of states 
where the disfranchised laborers have no recog- 
nized right to education and no share in mak- 
ing the laws, will speedily degenerate into sla- 
very on the plan of the monopolist and oppres- 
sor, already uttered in Gen. Banks’ proclama- 
tion, that if the negro won’t work (for the 
whites) he must be made to work. 

3. That there will be the same incongruous- 
ness, generating the same irrepressible conflict, 
and issuing in the same dissolution and war be- 
tween free states and serf states as between | 
free states and slave states. 

4. That the toleration of serfdom, though 
morally less unjust than the toleration of sla- | 
very, is more inconsistent with the fundamental | 


principles of the American government. | 





the ghosts of the slave states, not yet sufficiently 


punished in the Hades into which they have | 


plunged, to see that stable and prosperous com- 
monwealths can only be founded on the prin- 
ciples of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

pn So Oatmeal en ee trae 


INSTRUCTION OF FREEDMEN AT NEW OR- 
LEANS AND AT FORT MONROE. 


We are glad to copy the statement that Gen. 
Banks has appointed a Board to take charge oi 
the education of the freed children in his De- 
partment. We hope it will be organized more 
in the interests of these oppressed people than 
his system of plantation labor. The plan is as 


follows : 


It will establish one or more common schools 
in each school district that has been or may be 
defined by the Parish Provost Marshals under 
orders of the Provost Marshal General, to erect 
schoolhouses, employ teachers, and in all re- 
spects exercise the same powers as school offi- 
cers in the Northern States. 

In order to provide the requisite funds for 
this work the Board is empowered to assess and 
levy a school tax upon real and personal prop- 
erty, including crops of plantations, in each 
school district. The taxes so levied shall be suf- 
ficient in amount to defray the cost and expense 
of establishing, furnishing and conducting for 
the period of one year, the school or schools so 
established in each district. 


We earnestly bid Godspeed to the work. 


We can do comparatively little towards elevat- 
‘ing the adult freedmen; but every encourage- 


ment attends all efforts for the young. Wherev- 


er instruction has been offered to these children, | 


it has been seized with the eagerness with which 
a starving man swallows food. So perfect has 


been the success of the schools in Gen. Butler’s | 


Department, that some two months ago, he in- 


5. That the maintenance of an existing sla- | jtiated measures for organizing a free school 


white innocence, when compared with the guilt | troduce, as far as compatible with the change 








legislature over such measures as it may think 
necessary to punish treason, to weaken the en- 
emy, and prevent the recurrence of rebellion by 
putting an end to those unjust conditions out of 
which the stufe of the_sections has grown ; now 
aggravated into civil war. More important func- 
tions would seem to appertain to the Congress 
than to pass resolutions covering and legalizing 
what the President has done. Indeed it would 
seem to be more consonant with the principles 
of the Constitution for the President and Con- 
gress to exchange agencies; for the Executive 
to draw up resolutions and affirm general prin- 
ciples, while the legislature was left to select 
methods of practical accomplishment. 

If President Lincoln, under his executive 
powers, his war powers, his pardoning powers, 
can determine, without consulting Congress or 
the people, upon what terms any class, race or 
faction, in any one of the states, which by the 
action of the political powers that formerly 
controlled such state, has spurned the duties 
and privileges of the Constitution and Union, 
shall now be recognized as the lawful repre- 
sentative of the restored sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of such state, then the question, 
What is the status of the rebel communities ? 
isno longer paramount. But the question, What 
is the status of the loyal nation? What rights 
has Congress to determine what shall be the 
penalties and disabilities of a treason involving 
and overthrowing whole states? absorbs every 
other. . 

For three years Louisiana has not been rep- 
resented in Congress; not represented because 
the political power which before that time con- 
stituted Senators and Representatives has been 
during that time in arms trying to overthrow 
the Government of the United States. It is 


not pretended but that the political entity called | 


Louisiana is still zealously pursuing its purpose 
of conquering within its own territories the pow- 
er of the United States, which it had declared 
to be oppressive and foreign. 

Now the President will scarcely be accused 
of any serious purpose to monopolize the pow- 
ers of the Government, orinfract the principles 
of the Constitution. His chief study has been 
how to get through a tremendous and unfore- 
seen crisis, with the least violence to the Con- 
stitution. 
Administration, which has all along proposed 
to ignore the extent and seriousness of the na- 
It regarded the initiatory 


But a policy has obtained with the 


tional disruption. 
steps of the rebellion as a mere political demon- 
stration, to be allayed by fine promises; its first 
campaign a military feint to overawe the re- 
public, to be put down by a counter non-com- 
bative demonstration. When the reality and 
hostility of the revolt came to be recognized, it 
was with the accompanying assurance that it 
would be suppressed in ninety days. It now 
magnifies every where the extent and complete- 
ness of the pacification. Disunion is an ugly 
fact, a political impossibility which the Admin- 
istration proposes to shut its eyes upon, and for- 
get as soon as possible. The President purposes 
to receive the suspended state sovereignty, or 
rather to hand over to any particular class, in- 
terest or party with whom he can make terms 
to suit him,the franchises, privileges, and immu- 
nities of that defunct state. 

In the state of Louisiana are several classes 
having different interests. There are the slave- 
holders who believe in slavery as an engine otf 
political power; there are the planters who 
want to make money, producing sugar and cot- 
ton, and care not whether they make it out of 
the labor of blacks or of whites; there are the 
whites who would not object to monopolizing 
political power at the expense of the blacks, 
and the blacks, who if they dared would like to 


of these architects of ruin, who, unawed by the of conditions, our Massachusetts common school 
awful lessons of a day of judgment like this, go | system. To this end, and for the purpose oi 


sequestered rights of the poor, be those archi- mission to complete the census ofthe freedmen, 


class Conventions. 


very, the growth of an unenlightened age, is | system in “Old Virginny.” His aim is to in- | 


to work deliberately to build states upon the | starting the plan properly, he appointed a com- | 


tects, presidents, gousregp week Ziats, Or ‘to report upon the condition of existing school- | 
‘houses, to furnish an estimate of the additional | 
The Constitution provides that Congress shall school-houses that would be necessary, and 0. | 
guarantee to every state a republican form of the cost of the same. On the north side of the | 


government. The present administration upon 
due deliberation have aflirmed the citizenship 
of colored persons. A Republic is a state in 
which the sovereign power is expressed by rep- 
resentatives elected by the people. Wher Lou- 
isiana sends a delegation to Congress having re- 
vised her Constitution, but confined the right 
to elect representatives to a certain class or 
color of the people, can she be considered as 
| having a republican form of government ? Sup- 
posing the 350,000 colored inhabitants of Louisi- 
jana had availed themselves of the President's 
iinvitation, and Gen. Fremont being in the com- 
mand of the department, had revised the Con- 
| stitution and prohibited all white persons from 
began would the Constitution be recognized 
| by Congress as republican, and the colored sen- 
/ators and representatives be admitted to their 
|seats ? If the French population had accepted 
ithe amnesty, and, having the power, had denied 
the right of suffrage to all persons who were not 
lof French origin and Roman Catholic faith, 





| James river not a single school-house remains— 


_ probably none were there, except in Hampton, 
‘and they were burned with the village. New 
houses are now in process of erection. On the 
south side of James River, in Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, there are good school-houses. 
These were very much damaged by rebel sol- 
|diers quartered in them. 
| paired, furniture replaced and new houses 


| building; and ina few months, if not interfered 


eB) 
with, a free school system, in the interests of the 
colored people will be in successful operation. 
foie Saar 
From the Richmond Dispatch. March 21st. 
M’CLELLAN’S STATEMENT OF HIS LOSSES. 


McClellan, in the official report which he 





| battles around Richmond, trom the 26th June 
‘tothe Ist of July, inclusive, at 4,582 killed, 
| 7,700 wounded, and 5,958 missing ; total, 15,- 
, 249. When it is recollected that the Confeder- | 


) ates 7 took, brought away and confined | 
| upon the island, and in other prisons, more than 


/ 11,000 men, we inay be enabled to judge of the | 


| would Congress sanction the proscription of all claim which this document has to be considered 


jthe rest of the people? If the state of New) 


York had rebelled, and the army had reoccu- 


. truthful. 
| Allie stuck to, says the proverb, is as good | 
jasthe truth. To cover one of the most shame- 


| pied and pacified New York city, and the city | ful, as well as complete defeats recorded in 
| had returned to its allegiance, reorganized the | history, McClellan’s vanity prompted. him to 


|state government, and confined the right of 


' 
| suffrage to such persons as had be rn ti - | Pana 
a“ P as had been born in Ire- | the civilized world. 


| fand, would a state founded on an aristocracy of service. His employers saw through his de- 


| of nationality be considered republican ? 

If it be said, Louisiana has been and now isa 
| part of the Union with a constitution not only 
depriving half of her inhabitants of the right of 


‘indulge in a system of deliberate falsehood, 
|which justly brought upon him the derision of 
But it did him no manner 


vices, as his opponents had already done from 
the beginning. No man—least of all McClel- 
lan himself—believes a word of what he writes. 
He has found his proper level, and all the ly- 
ing reports which he can manufacture between 


‘voting, but recognizing the legality of their | this and doomsday cannot raise him above it. 


enslavement, even that was less incompatible. 


with a Republican form of government. For | 


‘under the Calhoun theory slavery was perti- | 
‘nent toa Republic. The republics of Athens | 
and of Rome had slaves. According to that | 
theory, the slaves are not a part of the demos 
‘or the plehs, of the people who constitute the 
representatives, but a dependent class whose 
political rights are exercised by their masters. 
_ They stand in a domestic relation, soit is claim- | 
ed, to their masters just as do women and minors 
Their political rights 
according to this philosophy are not denied, only 


towards the voting adults. 


‘absorbed, delegated to others, who execute 
them as guardians and trustees. 
In those free states, which confine the right 
of voting to whites, the number of those ex- 
cluded is insignificant, and their presence is 
voluntary, in spite of laws which, however in- 
hospitable are not absolutely unfair, prohibiting 
their immigration. A community have a right 
: to associate in the exclusion of persons of another 
race and another religion. But in the case of 
Louisiana nothing can be brought to justify 
the disfranchisement of the colored native citi- 
| zens. They are free by the terms of the proc- 
|lamation, under which the state government is 
|reorganized. They are citizens of the United 
| States by the treaty for the purchase of Louisi- 
ana and as affirmed by the law-office of the 
Executive. Hence they are a part of the 
demos or plebs. and as such have a right to elect 
| Tepresentatives to exercise the sovereign power. 


The guardianship of masters having been de- | 
termined, their delegated political powers. which - 


‘even slaveholding statesmen have recognized, 
i revert to themselves. They are not interlopers 
and intruders into the bosom of a political so- 
ciety, from which cither law or social prejudice 


He came here to take the city of Richmond. 
He had, first and last—from Fortress Monroe 
to Mechanicsville—as documents furnished to 
the Committee of Inquiry by the War office, 
substantiated by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, prove beyond all doubt, 158,000 men. 

He was beaten in every battle, from Wil- 
liamsburg to Malvern. Lincoln found him at 
Westover, or Shirley, with but 80,000 men. 
What had become of all the rest? Had they 
sunk intothe earth, or melted into the air ? 
They had sunk into the earth, victims to the 
bayonets and the shots of the Confederate 
troops or to the disease of the climate, aggra- 
vated by incessant exposure, and unremitting 
toil in ditching his way to Richmond. At last. 
only because it was necessary to withdraw our 
troops to repel invasion from another quarter, 
he was permitted to slink away with the miser- 
able remnant of his troops, cowed, broken-spir- 
ited, and effectually brought down from the 
lofty tone of braggadocio with which they com- 
menced the siege of Richmond. A more en- | 
tire failure is nowhere recorded, and a more 
thorough charlatan never Jived. 

It is an old saying—*It is lawful to learn 
from an enemy.” The above statements are 
First and last, McClellan 
had 170,000 troops on the Peninsula. When 
the President visited Harmson’s landing in 
July, McClellan reported 85.000 etfective men. 
Eighty-five thousand were missing; either fur- 


very near correct. 


lowed, deserters, sick or dead. The exact pro- 
portions of them we do not at this moment re- 
collect ; but it was a frightful ending of a cam- 
paign which accomplished nothing but this | 
wholesale destruction of our own brave men. 

} eo ooo 


Wacrs.— All the sewing women of Con- 
cord. N. H., have struck for higher wages. In 
San Francisco there is a general movement for 
hizher wages. Stone-cutters demand from 
£4 to $5 perday. Iron-moulders, blacksmiths, 
.&>., demand £4.50 per day—in gold. 


They are being re- | 


has just published, puts down his losses in the | 


_ month, as had been agreed when they were en- 
| listed by Col. Saxton. 


| pitals, and although promised ten dollars per 





BREAKING FAITH WITH THE NEGRO 
DEFENDERS OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Boston, March 28, 1864. 
Editor of Anti-Slavery Standard : 
Srr :—In your paper of the 26th ult., I find | to fifteen months without pay. 
the following paragraph : | were able bodied were forcibly enlisted in the 


sickened. In four months about 800 of them 
died ; the remainder were kept at work from six 


should be if I were not certain that the work families who were destitute of the necessaries 
can now go on without him. His successor, of life. 
Capt. Mussey, of the regular army, is a first- | Why? Because the War Department would 
rate fellow, and just the man for the post; well | Rideclie-wheches Misadies oF his owsidt choula 
educated and whole-hearted. But 1 tell you | Dt *ecide whether the slave or his owner shou 


what I am sorry for; I am sorry that the Major's. have the money. Everywhere the colored man 


reason for resigning. ‘Incivility’ is a disagree-| now only those will volunteer who having just 
able thing, but it is one of the liabilities of | : BA 
shoulder-straps. Even two stars are not always | P : 
sufficient to save a man from being snubbed. | warn them against our brutality. 

What if Stanton is sometimes over brusque # | The President has emancipated the negro, but 


We can forgive him for that. He is not a can- | allows General Banks, or any other general, 
rae ee ee | who thinks he can turn a political penny in that 
5 : direction, practically to re-enslave him. 

The only notices I have seen of my resigna- | How long will it take Mr. Lincoln. and Mr. 
tion are one in the Commonwealth, and the other | Stanton to learn that God has bound up justice 
in the Liberator, both unauthorized and unseen ' to the negro with the termination of this war. 
by me before publication. “Incivility” was not It would have been ended to-day, and recon- 
the cause of my resignation. I could have! struction begun if we had recognized the ne- 
borne that, if I had found underneath it a de-| gro as a man at the outset, but we shall never 
sire to urge on the work. Mr. Stanton’s man- | bring the rebel states back to the Union until 
ner toward me was indeed indicative that he | the Government acts earnestly on the theory 
had no interest in my work ; that, and his con- | that slavery is the cause of the war. 
duct convinced me I should not have from him| So long as the slaveholder hopes to keep his 
any hearty co-opération, but I continued at my | slaves he is at heart a rebel. Emancipate them 
jpost as long as I could find reason to believe | and he begins to be a “Union man.” When 
that the Government intended to deal honestly | the planter is thoroughly convinced his slaves 
with the negro, and resigned when I had be-| are free, and not until then, he will begin to re- 
come convinced that it did not wish and would | construct his home and his fortune. All men at 
not bear thorough and conscientious work in | the South, Union or rebel, are waiting to see 
“Ifit is proslavery the 








| that direction ; that practically no faith was to | the result of this war. 
| be kept with him; and that, in a contest with Unionisi goes under, a proscribed and banished 
| the white man, he must always go to the wall, man, and must flee the country a pauper; his 
| because the War Department would not grant | land and his negroes are gone, and he has noth- 
him the measure of justice meted out to the ing else.” If anti-slavery, then both begin the 
white soldier. | world anew on equal terms. 
The reason why we have so few colored men| Look at Kentucky, to-day, under Gov. Bram- 
_ in our army to-day is, because they have been | lette, half rebellious, almost ready to welcome a 


Cand . ! . . . 
treated unfairly ; and so far as I know, nearly | rebel raid to save slavery, (so my Louisville cor- | 


all representations of these abuses have been | respondent informs me.) If the President had 
allowed to pass unheeded. We might have had | included Kentucky in the order to enlist slaves 
200,000 colored men in our army to-day, if in Maryland, Tennessee and Missouri, Gover- 
they had been dealt with in good faith and ‘nor Bramlette would to-day have been the loy- 
treated properly. ~ }al governor of a loyal state, and Cincinnati 
The War Department commenced recruiting | safe without giving Grant a moment's anxiety. 

negroes as soldiers in Massachusetts, Hlilton! Give the slave the same inducements to en- 
Head, and New Orleans, with the promise of | ter our service that we give to Northern white 
the same pay, clothing and treatment, as to soldiers and rebeldom would be deserted by the 
white soldiers; and when I was commissioned blacks. One fifth of the money expended to 
to recruit, that understanding prevailed through- procure Northern volunteers would deplete the 
out the country. I commenced recruiting col- Southern states of the negro, both slave and 
ored men for the Government in Philadelphia free, and enable us to keep a large number of 
on these terms, and when I accidentally learned our white men at home. 

at the War Department that a decision had The son of a white farmer must go to the war, 
been made sometime before, to pay but ten dol- as volunteer, or drafted man. The property of 


to discharge all my recruits and commence port the war, so says the Government, and we 
anew. ‘all cheerfully respond amen. You shall not 

Of the 54th and 55th Massachusetts, I re- ! touch the slave of a Kentucky planter either as 
_ cruited 1300 men, who were induced to leave person or property, says Gov. Bramlette; so 
Pennsylvania and the West, because they were far Abraham Lincoln says amen. Will he al- 
to enter the service on the same terms as white , Ways say that? If so, then let us give up all 
| soldiers. 





It was not a question of pay but of hopes of subduing the rebellion, and make up 
| equality. They believed, and had a right to, our minds that all the force we can command, 
| believe the representations made to them, and and all the sacrifice we can make will not sub- 
| the Governmenf was bound in honor either to | due the South. 

| | You will see by what I have written that I 
| but it stood by silently, allowed the fraud to go| kept my post as long as I could put faith in the 
| on, then repudiated the promises of its agents, | intention of the Government to accept the aid 


| comply with or abrogate the whole contract ; | 


| but kept the men. | of the colored man on fair terms; when I lost | 


Truly yours, 
GEORGE L. STEARNS. 


The Massachusetts Fifty-fourth. | that faith, I resigned. 


A letter from Beaufort, dated Feb. 26, from | 
a gentlemaft Wid accompanied Gen. Seymour's | 
expedition, has the following passage relative COLORED SOLDIERS AT OLUSTEE. 
to the conduct of the Fifty-fourth in the recent The following is an extract from a letter in 
repulse in Florida: | the Journal from a colored Boston boy in the 


“A word about the terrible defeat in Florida. third U. S. Reg. colored troops at Jackson- 
We have been driven from Lake City to with- ville: 
| inseven miles of Jackson ville—fifty-three miles. | 
| The rebels allowed us to penetrate, and then, | a : 

with ten to our one, cut us off, meaning to ‘bag’ | Present our abiding place. We are fast recov- 
jus. And had it not been for the glorious Fifty- | TS from the effects of the late disaster, and 
| fourth Massachusetts, the whole brigade would I know not how soon we shall be called upon 
have been captured or annihilated. This was the |t® fall into line and forward. The colored 
_ only regiment that rallied, broke the rebel ranks | ‘Tops engaged actively in the late battle were 
and saved us. sepa tes es : : ; 
| ored lost their flag twice and the Fifty-fourth re-| Carolina and 8th United States Colored Troops, 

captured it each time. They have lost in Killed the last a green regiment, who had_the misfor- 
and missing about 350. They would not re- tune to lose their colonel] at the first fire. Their 
; treat when ordered, but charged on them with officers behaved cowardly, ran, and of course 
' the most feartul desperation, driving the enemy | the men followed suit, but not until they had 
“before them and turning their left flank. If) suffered terribly. ‘They are nearly cut to pieces 
| this regiment has not won glory enough to have | having lost by far more than any other regi- 
| shoulder-straps, where is there one that ever Menton the field. But how shall I find words 
did ?” 

We hear that there is a good deal of mur- 
muring among the friends of this regiment in 
Boston, owing to the statements constantly 
reaching them that, notwithstanding this gal- 
lant conduct and its previous record, it is kept 
almost constantly on fatiguing and dangerous 
duty, out of all proportion to its share 

Boston Journal, March 1Ath. 





tioned, who never flinched, and withdrew from 
the unequal contest, fighting every step of the 
way, North Carolina and Massachusetts black 
men shoulder to shoulder. Some of the white 
regiments engaged have requested that here- 
after they may have a black regiment brig- 
aded with them! I have written so many 


Condemned and Shot for Mutiny. that the affair has become somewhat. stale. 
Sergt. Wm. Walker, of Company A, 3d Sutlice it to say, our regiment did not leave 
S.C. Colored Troops, was yesterday killed, in, Baliwin until a week atter the battle. It is 
accordance with the sentence of a court-inar- | said we had 6000 troops engaged, the enemy 
tial. He had declared he would no longer re-! 10,000, and an open railroad to Savannah and | 
main a soldier for seven dollars per month, and | Charleston. Over 1000 wounded have passed 
had brought his company to stack their arms through the hospitals here. Many were left 
before their captain’s tent, refusing to do duty Upon the field. Many are killed, many missing: 
until they should be paid thirteen dollars a! Altogether we make a bad show, considering 
the number of troops—a most sanguinary at- 
He was a smart soldier fair, truly. aS : 
and an able man, dangerous as leader in a re- | have not seen any of that “UL nion senti- 
volt. His last moments were attended by Chap- ™ent spoken of so ste aed by Northern 
lain Wilson, 24th Mass., and Chaplain Moore, P@Pers- It isquite possible that the command- 
of the 2d S.C. Colored Troops. The execu- ing officer in the late battle was in hot pursuit 
tion took place at Jacksonville, Fla., in pres- of it. Be that as it may, 1 do not think that 
ence of the regiments there in garrison. He he found it—rather the opposite, / reckon. 
met his death unflinchingly. Out of eleven, The sutlers are arriving here fast, which in- 
shots first fired, but one struck him. A reserve ‘icates permanence if nothing more. I have 
firing party had been provided, and by these S¢e” but few natives, with the exception of 
he was shot to death. poor whites and contrabands. The former are 
The mutiny for which this man suffered death | the most’ God-forsaken people I ever saw. 
arose entirely out of the inconsistent and con-) Their children talk like the negroes, or the ne- 
tradictory orders of the Paymaster and the grees talk like them, I'don’t know which. 





Treasury Department at Washington. 
Beaufort (S.C.) Cor..Tribune. ' To ovr Svcsscripers.—We have com- 
Think you, that I can contemplate my share ' menced this week sending bills to those of our 
in that work with satisfaction when I remember subscribers wko are in arrears for the **Common- 
those gallant men who have been thus deceived wealth.” The general rule which we adopted 
and defrauded, many ot whom have died in the at the outset, of stopping the paper, at the ex- 
belief we intended to cheat them. The War De- piration of the time for which payment was 
partment enlisted these men at thirteen dollars made, was attended with so much inconvenience, 
per mont, and then reduced their pay to seven particularly to our patrons, that we now send 
Was that anti- all papers until an express order to discontinue 
Of course, a: long as the paper 


dollars. Was that honest ? 
slavery ? Would slaveholders have been mean- is received. 
er? Yet even this has been justified in the is taken from the post-office, our friends expect 
Senate of the United States by a senator who to pay tor it. We hope the “gentle reminders” 
would have scorned to apply the same rule to which we send out, will be promptly attended 
his private business transactions. to. 

The Government has not kept its faith with 
the colored man anywhere. When I went to 
Nashville, colored men, free and slave, were 
hunted daily through the streets, and impressed, 
for labor on fortifications, railroads and in hos- 


Dias Somranee NS PN : : 

Connecticut Erection.—The State elec- 
tion in Connecticut took place on Monday, 
April 4th, and resulted in a great triumph for 
the Union ticket. Gov. Buckingham was re- 
elected by a majority of about 8000, Every 
month, it was rarely paid, and many of them quarter reports large Union gains over the 


worked twelve to fifteen months without any Vote of last year. It is thought that the Union 
pay men have six-sevenths of the Senate and two- 


Let me give you one case of several that thirds of the House of Representatives. 


came under my notice. When our army occu- 

pied Nashville, in August, 1862,calls weremade = G. Jctian Harney, (from Great Britain.) 
for slaves to work on the fortifications. About late Editor of “ The Jersey Independent,” Isle of 
2700 were employed. A large number ran from Jersey. is desirous of hearing from old personal 
their masters. Many Union men sent their best or political friends, citizens or residents of the 
hands, and some were impressed. These men United States. Address, G. Jutian HARNEY, 
working in the heat of the autamn months, ly-. office of “The Commonwealth,” Boston, Mass. 


—-——- sae: ——-- —-— 


ing on the hillside at night in the heavy dews 
without shelter, and fed with poor food, soon | 


Then all who 


“‘Am I not sorry that he has resigned?” I 12th U.S. Colored Troops. Many of them had , 


| come within our lines have had no experience to 


lars per month without clothing, I was obliged a Northern man must be heavily taxed to sup- | 


| was one of those beings whose purposes are 
| matter between their own consciences and G. 
and whom Providence from time to time le 
‘loose upon earth (like Harmodius of yore) 
‘teach despots that the limit of their power rest 
; /in the hand of one single man.” Mazzini the 
Pending the reply of Denmark to the English | 5445 on to atate how the plan miscarried an 
| proposition for a Conference to consider (it being | 4, postponed by the Committee until a certes 
conceded that she shall be cooked) whether she | sunday.” One or two Sundays afterward 
shall be roasted or fricaseed, the House of Com- | they (the Committee) sent for him (Gallenge 
: mons has been diverting itself with the ventila- | He was not to be found; he had gone off, an 
tion of much moral indignation on the subject | I saw him again in Switzerland I 


Correspondence. 








OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, March 19. 


friends have given newspaper publicity to his/ is treated with harshness and neglect, so that | of tyrannicide, which it calls assassination. The | put his name to circulars printed in Turin, & 


whole debate on the Greco, Mazzini, Napoleon, pended to magnify the Piedmontese Monarch 
Stansiold — is what Shakespeare might | 77, was selected by the Government for some pet 
stir after his 300 years sleep, to a call embassy to Germany ; later he was, and is, 
A huge translation of hypocrisy 


Ss ae deputy.” 
Vilely conceived,—profound simplicity. | 3 


| Such are the renegades whom the Times i 
ri s g 2 ’ 9 Ps © 

Mr. Bright deplores all efforts on the part of | variably selects! to do ite dirticet. woek,-—thata 
betraying and bespattering that freedom fc 
: | which they were once ready to do any extrav 
Ps by seat SN eR, and others, | gant deed. Mazzini says he suspected this ma 

aS ~~ 2 2 , b » , “+ . 
oe —_ sduntie “ ~ - es and | trom the moment in which he talked of doin 
eloquence associated with the English lan- | 
guage. But this is all right for Mr. Bright: he | 
isa Quaker, and opt to bloodshed under | 4.4 practice of medicine has been much ag 
any circumstances. Nobody can have any | tated of late in both England and Frane¢ 
quarrel with him. But that Napoleon, on whose Pi ia rnitk Meike GP hick tieatie adel aie 

® | MISS Ue 5 ¢ ag) « J¢ 

hands the blood of the men and women through | dade eae bee Rew pivelelont olicta ta tee 
whose hearts he reacked his present position, , 
should hold up these hands in horror at the ‘tention to the subject here. 
“theory of assassination ;” that English author- | 


oppressed patriots on the Continent to ri 
themselves of tyrants in the old fashion which as 


“some lofty deed.” 
The project of admitting women to the stud 


|a physician done much to awaken popular a 
Having failed i 
every attempt toenter the usual Colleges an 


iti 2s ‘4 H i 2 4 Ss i 18. ee > ; - . 
ities who in war employ spies,—who are but Hospitals this young lady has been able by he 


a7, hi » secre assassi 5. —s “ a ** . 

lega ized secret assassins, should e« ho his wealth to take the authorities at a point whe 
cant, is enough to turn the stomach. W hat 1s | they are helpless ; she has determined to secu 
assassination but the natural and only possible 


? : ] | the requisite number of lectures (according 
warfare which the weak can wage against the 


neaiE.- j law) privately, that is, she procures from lea 
How can a handful of men without | 


strong ¢ ing medical instructors lectures upon the va 

means or armies equalize themselves with their |.) branches, which she listens to alone: i 
oppressors but by secrecy, skill and surprise ? {other words has established a legally endowe 
If'aman encounters a tiger, is he to throw away | Medieal University of which she is. the onl 
his only equality to the beast,—his superior cun- | gudent! F 
ning and skill ? 





She will be sure of her degree, an 
He matches the superior brute | hyp perseverance and wit are much applaué®™ 
force with his art,—represented in his gun. He | Tye subject has been opened in Paris by tl 
| takes an advantage of the tiger,—knowing that studies there of Miss Sewall of Boston, and th 
tooth to tooth, claw to claw, would not be fair publication recently (translated from the En 
play, but render him hopelessly inferior. This | }j.woufan’s Journal) of Dr. Elizabeth Black 
, is the economy of nature, which defends the | well's biography. ‘This has been reprinted i 
| little wasp by giving it sting and wing, and re- | Algiers through the efforts of Madam Bodich 
mind us, with Emerson, that 


' who resides there. A distinguished young A 


Foxes are so cunning gerian French lady has applied to the Medic@ 
Because they are not strong. College, and the case is now being warmly d 
Mr. Disraeli, the Tory leader now, had once his | bated before the Minister of Instruction. Th 
days of youthful fire, when he wrote verses in custodian of the important Museum of Naturg 
honor of brave regicide—and when he wrote , History in Algiers is a lady, and is regarded 
to W. T. Fox: “I have been much misunder- | one of the finest naturalists in that region. Eng 
stood. My forte is sedition.” And now, Mr. land is behind all other European nations o 
James Stansfeld is given to see the same path the woman question ; and seems to regard he 
| into which he-is to be forced. Mr. Stansfeld | self as having performed her whole duty ¢ 
is a young man of much talent. He has been that sex in having a Queen, whose opinio 
i for twenty years or more a leading radical, — | however is of little more importance in th 
the friend of every refugee, the special friend | government of the country than that of tl 
of Mazzini. He married a patriotic Italian | lately baptized Royal Baby. In Turkey, whe 
lady, I believe. But in an evil hour he aecept- , We have all supposed that woman was partic 
ed office. And now, when his old relations with larly degraded, it seems that a generation ¢ 
continental revolutionists, from which he has female scholars has appeared ; and at Stambor 
' searcely freed himself, stand forth in connec- @ new paper entitled The Lady's Newspaper 
tion with the Greco plot, he is embarrassed and announced. Here in England the best sig 
the Government to which he belongs is embar- are that ladies are admitted to the Readin 
| rassed with him. So end “the dreams of his Room of the British Museum, and to the lec 
| youth.” James Stansfeld compelled to take ‘tures (scientific) at the Royal Institution, wher 
| the attitude of an ally of Napoleon, the gaoler_ I observe that most of them come with pene 
of the men and the nations to whom his devot- | and paper to take notes. Of this Institutio 
| ed sympathies have for over twenty years been ladies who can pay sixty guineas may I believ 
| given! Nevertheless he did as well as an ofli- | be members. 
cer of the Crown could, and to the last stood up | Yesterday being the anniversary of the deat 
for Mazzini. Mr. Stansfeld, I learn, privately of the Queen’s mother, the Duchess of Kent 
' offered his resignation as Junior Lord of the | the Queen and Royal family visited the maus 
Admiralty: unfortunately for him the Govern- leum at Frogmore, aud the statue of the Duch 
ment would not accept it. The hypocrisy of ess was uncovered. Over the statue is the fol 
| this whole agitation in the House may be judged ‘lowing : “Her children arise up and call he 
from the fact that not one of those who prate blessed,” and underneath is the following verss 


Jacksonville, a pretty Southern town, is at | : z ‘ | 
| the French Government, for the express pur- | 


The Eighth United States Col-| part of the 54th Massachusetts, the 1st North | 


to express the courage and endurance in that | 


‘dreadful hour of the two first regiments mer- | 


letters containing an account of our retreat | 


@ plished he wonld ery Vira? Italia! Tyrants 


about “our ally” has intimated that he disbe- 


| heves what is now known to all who keep their | 


| eyes open, that the Greco plot originated with 


by Tennyson : 


‘Long as the heart beats life within her breast. 
Thy child will bless thee, guardian, mother mild ; 
And far away thy memory will be blest 
By children of the children of thy child.”’ 


' pose of making a ease against Mazzini, and of | 


| assisting the Tories to depose the Palmerston 


| Ministry, against which the war now waged is 
‘more hot and bitter than any similar one in 
England for fifty years. Sig. Crispi, of the 
| Italian Parliament, has proved that Greco was 
| in communication with the Turin police years ago. 
| The Times correspondent in Paris (opposed to 
' Stansfeld) admits that he was a decoy. Once 
before, the Police of the Continent brought for- 
| ward pretended letters of Mazzini, which de- 
It is remark- 


| able'that no one knows the present whereabouts 
| 


| 


ceived the patriot’s own friends. 
/ of Greco, nor is there any account of the sen- 
tence passed upon him having been carried in- 
| to effect. 

In the course of the debate some of the ante- 
' cedents of your old friend Gallenga, American 
' correspondent of the London Times, ad interim, 


| came out, in a letter written long ago by Maz- 


zini, which Sir H. Tracey read. “Not long be- 
fore the expedition to Savoy (writes Mazzini.) 
atter the sho°ting down of our friends in Genoa, 
Alessandria and Chambery, towards the end of 
1833, there came to me, one evening, at the 
Hotel de la Navigation, at Geneva, a young 
man whom I did not know. He brought me a 
note from L. A. Melegari, now a professor and 
Ministerial Deputy at Turin. (then one of us,) 
who recommended his friend to me with words 
more than warn, as one who was bent upon do- 
ing a lofty decd, and wished to come to an un- 
derstanding with me about it. The young man 
was Antonio Gallenga. He came from Corsica. 
He was affiliated to the “Giovane Italia.” He 
told me that from the moment that the proserip- 
tion commenced he had resolved to avenge the 
blood of his brethren, and to teach tyrants, 
once for all, that guilt was followed by expia- 
tion; that he felt himself called to strike down, 
in the person of Charles Albert, the traitor of 
1821, and the butcher of his brethren; that he 
had brooded over the idea in the solitude of 
Corsica, until it had grown gigantic and too 
strong for him. And more beside. I raised 
objections, as I have always done in similar 
cases, discussed the matter, and put everything 
before him that might change his purpose. I 
said that | thought Charles Albert deserving 
of death, but that his death would not save 
Italy : 
expiation one should be free from every low 


that in order to assume the ministry of 


feeling of revenge. and from everything un- 
worthy of that mission: that one should feel 
himself capable, after accomplishing the act, of 
folding his hands on his breast and giving him- 
self up as a victim; that in any case he would 
die in the attempt; that he would die branded 
by men as an assassin: and so on, for a good 
while. He replied to all, and his eyes sparkled 
while he spoke—Lite was nothing to him, he 


would not retreat a step; the act being accom- 


were too audacious, becanse secure through 
other men’s cowardice; that barrier should be 
broken through. He felt himself destined for 
the work. He had kept a picture of Charles 
Albert in his room, and by constantly looking 
at it had given more and more prominence to 
his idea. He ended by convincing me that he 


The temple forming the mausoleum is ver 
fine and was designed by the late Prince Con 
sort, who bears the reputation among artist 
here of having been very accomplished. 4 
piece of music composed by him was a leading 
feature in the late christening of his grand 
child. 

On Thursday and Friday of this week a larg 
number of artists and literary gentlemen assem 
‘bled at the residence of the late Mr. Thacke 

ray, at Palace-Green, Kensington, (a beautifu 
suburb of London) to attend the sale by auctio 

of the library and furniture. The furniture wa 
quite rich, and chiefly of antique Italian, French 
and English patterns. The pictures were fewy 
but carefully selected,—not a common one 
among them. The library attracted the chief 
It included a remarkable collection 
of the old English novelists and poets, and vari- 


attention. 


ous costly editions of the Greek and Latin clas 
sics. The desire of getting mementoes of Thack 
eray was universal, and all the articles sold a 
the highest prices. 
There was a terrible emphasis in what Victor 
Hlugo said of the first Napoleon’s fall: J/ genait 
Dieu—he troubled God. 
| though in exile, and may yet write a fit ser 
‘tence for the French despot who is now bring- 

ing up to trial a number of men for the flagrant 
“We, in 
rance,” says the Constitutionnel, “Know too 
well what is the end of liberty left to itself! 
We are too near 1848 to have forgotten that.” 
Think of such a monstrosity as liberty left to it- 
self. The lecture on Montaigne, which had 
been announced to be delivered by Professor 
| Prévost-Paradol for the benefit of the Poles has 
| been prohibited by the Minister of Public In- 
| struction, (M. Durny.) 

G. Augustus Sala writes from a battle-field 
in Virginia of being “in the centre of the cock- 
pit of Virginia,”—a phrase which all agree is 
remarkably suggestive of that gentleman’s hab- 
its and associations in his native land. G. A. S. 
(I hope he will forgive the significance of his 


offence of holding a public meeting ! 


. 


| 


initials) favors the Mud-general. 

Dickens’ new .serial novel is to be called 
“Our Mutual Friend,”—the first number to ap- 
pear $0th Apri. 

The Reader gives a favorable review of Eppes 
Sargent’s Peculiar, under the heading,—“The 
‘Uncle Tom’ of the War.” 

G. J. Holyoake, the Leader of the English 
Atheists and of the Secular Movement has re- 
cently given a powerful lecture on Theodore 
Parker. 
that : 

“No one could know Theodore Parker, per- 
sonally, or by correspondence, or through his 
writings, without being impressed with the man- 
liness and sincerity of his character ; and all 
who thought that a passionate piety was incom- 
patible with a passionate service of humanity, 


Amongst many good things he said 


| would do well to make themselves acquainted 


with his works. Mr. Parker’s “Life and Corres- | 
pondence” by the Rev. John Weiss and his 
friend Mr. Lyman, presented all the featuresof 
Mr. Parkers mind. Weiss, like Parker, was 
earnest, fearless, abrupt and capable, and he 
had given usa noble picture of the great preach- 
er. Robert Hall was the last of our political 
preachers. Chalmers was equally as great a 
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political economist and divine, but Irvine was | consular armies, destroyed consular camps, de- | On that day I witnessed the attack made by! Correction.—In the extracts from the re- | . ; | ae u 
the prince of our pulpit orators, in whom the | fied the whole military power of Rome, and | the divisions of Gens. Grover- and Paine, and | port of the debate in the National Senate on the | Adbertisements, | Amuse me nts. 


human element was grander than the prophet-| died with his army at last, the victim only of | can truly say I saw no steadier fighting by those “Atrocious Treatment of the Wives and Chil- 


ic. Martineau was our greatest advocate in | stratagem. The same dauntless bearing mark- 
the high courts of philosophy. W.J. Fox, late | ed the Sicilian insurgents—they won the same 
M.P. for Oldham, united the best qualities of | glory and they shared the same fate. 
Irvine and Hall. George Dawson was the chief} But our limits do not permit us to go into 
minister now, as a preacher of humanity as well ' further historical detail, and we can only refer 
as divinity, for whom the people cared. Mr. | to the emancipation of the gladiators of Cesar 
Spurgeon had introduced the comic element in- by Lentulus—to the employment of slaves by 
to grim places, and had a native humor and | the inhabitants of Salena against Marcus Octa- 
ower of his own—a sort of Bunyan without | vius—to the nse made by Milo of the gladiators 
unyan’s magnificent dreams—but Spurgeon and of the slaves from the work-houses—to the 
cared little for the great questions which move use of slaves by Cesar against Scipio Africa- 
the popular heart. America alone had given |nus—to the enlistment of slaves in the time of 
us in Parker, a preacher who was a power in| the Empire, when they had their places regu- 
both worlds, the old and the new. He was larly assigned them by the side of the free sol- 
what Russell Lowell called him, the Orson of! diers whenever it was a question of defending 
the oe eee wild man from the colleges, | the Empire with Otho against Vitellius or with 
who had an untamed strength, and carried a  Vitellius against Vespasian. “Ignoble aux- 
stout club. Yet his great learning did not over-' iliaries,” says Tacitus, with a concise disdain, 
lay his native power of thought nor did his de- | characteristic of that great but cynical his- 
voutness diminish—it seemed to intensify historian, “but auxiliaries seized by the most 
humanity. The friend of Emerson, of Wendell | scrupulous general in the midst of civil war.” 
Phillips, of Lloyd Garrison, Whittier and Chase;! | There are those who will not regard prece- 
he had helped to inspire the best minds of! dents of this kind as of much value, and who 


America, and had allied polities to conscience. | will claim that every age, in composing its own | 


He was a preacher whom we need at home, one | distractions and working out its own problems, 
who should ‘put firm words in slippery places, ; is quite at liberty to follow novel paths and to 
and help the country across to a definite policy ; become itself the legislator of the future and the 
of freedom.’ Mr. Holyoake then sketched the | creator of a history. We do not object to a 
rise and growth of Parker’s mind, the singular | Consistent indifference to precedents ; but we 
vigor of his powers, his incessant services to the do object, with all our force, to that shuffling 
public cause in America, his connection with subterfuge which uses history when it is con- 
John Brown, his delivery of the Crafts who | venient and ignores it when it is otherwise. 
move among us free in this country, monuments | We should be ashamed to defend Slavery be- 
of his courage and humanity—and the origin cause Slavery existed in Rome; but if gentle- 
and character of those remarkable works which | men will fall back forever upon the ancients it 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe is now issuing in| becomes them to acquire a respectable knowl- 
twelve volumes, through the eminent London | edge of the tistory of those times which they 
publisher, Triibner. The lecturer threw a great | affect to re-create.— Tribune. 


deal of light on the career of the eminent | —— scan ES REG SITE 
American divine, and closed with a brief de- | CIRCULAR. 


scription of his theological characteristics. | Freedmen’s and Union Refugees’ Department of 
M.D. Cc. | the Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair. 
seine peril cacti | 
| 


eee Saint Louis, Mo., March 17th, 1864. 


The war for the Union has shaken the prison 
| of slavery to its foundations, and is to demolish 
iit utterly. Many millions of slaves are liberat- 
ed. The nation has accepted the able-bodied 
men among them as soldiers, and they are sur- 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF SLAVES IN WAR. 


When it was first proposed to use blacks in 
military operations against the rebellion, preju- | 
dice and ignorance were briskly aroused, and | 
all the facis of history studiously ignored. The : : : 
laws of war, enacted by the common consent of | P@85!Ng all expectations by their good conduct. 
mankind. unquestionably sanctiuned the sem} eee families of these accepted detenders of the 
ployment of the enemy’s slaves. It was held | Republic are homeless ; are unused to the re- 
to be of no account that, from the earliest ages | sponsibilities of freedom; are destitute of all 
down to inodern times, belligerent nations have | things. They must be fed ; they must be pro- 
armed and employed slaves, sometimes their tected, instructed, and as rapidly as possible 
own, sometimes those of their enemies. Slaves guided to positions of self-support, and taught 
foucht at Plate, at Marathon, at Cheronea, the methods, the moralities, and the happiness 
and by their gallantry purchased their freedom of Se wea I a He — age large 
—slaves defended Sparta against Epaminondas | 8s of money and much benevolent labor are 
See wi ieee py rage ona aed needful for these ends. Voluntary associations 
warlike Laced monians—the slave legions were have been organized and have earnestly and 
conspicuous in the long wars between Sparta harmoniously co-operated in this work. Such 
and Athens, and bondmen composed the crews | 4F€ the Freedmen’s Aid Society of 5t. Louis; 

(at first called the Contraband Relicf Society,) 


ot the hostile fleets. In the battle of Plata, | : Ce pesnpiapataae yh: Epos ge Fee 
95,000 slaves were engaged ; in the Peloponne- the Freedmen’s Aid Society of Cincinnati an 
similar associations at the east. 


sein war, 12,000 Thessalian slaves were placed 
at the disposal of Athens; 6,000 slaves were | : ra : 
emancipated at the siege of Sparta ; anda large | Prosecution of its noble work for the army and 
body of the same auxiliaries were sent to the | M@Vy, has been brought in direct contact with 
succor of Syracuse. Roman history furnishes a | the multitude of freed people who have taken 
still greater array of pertinent facts. Slaves | Tefuge within our army lines, and has providen- 

. . ” ° e - . saller 4; stant’ “2 y ae ~fhecie d 
assisted in repelling the invasions of Hannibal; tally found itself able to act most efficiently 


The Western Sanitary Commission, in the ! 


| daring men than did the negroes in this their | ae : 

| first fight. zi | dren of Union Soldiers” given on our fourth 

I" On the second assault, June 14, in the as- page,in the third column, the name of Mr. 
sault made by Gen. Paine’s Division, our loss Wentworth appears as quoting from Mr. Sher- 

| Was very great in wounded ; and, as there was ’ i 

_a want of ambulance men, I ordered about a) - . Misianepeg Instead of Wentworth read 
hundred negroes, who were standing idle and 'Y'/KINSON. 

unarmed, to take the stretchers and carry the | 

, wounded from the field. Under a most severe | 





&E-We call attention to the speech of Hon. 
| fire of musketry and grape and canister, they | J- M. Ashley on the “Restoration of the South,” 


performed this duty with unflinching courage | delivered in Congress on the 31st ult., copious | 


, and nonchalance. They suffered severely in| extracts from which will be found on our fourth 

| this duty, both in killed and wounded; yet,| | 

{not aman faltered. These men had just been pase. 
recruited, and were not even partially disci- 
plined. But one man showed any fear, and he 
their white officer. Much of their coolness was 
due to a captain with them, who was always 
foremost in his duty. 

I next saw the negroes (engineers) working 
in the trenches, under a heavy fire of the ene- 
‘my. They worked faithfully, and wholly re- 
| gardless of exposure to the enemy’s fire. 
| After the siege was over, and the new regi- 
' ments recruited, I had frequent opportunities to | 
| see the regiments, and was peculiarly struck | 
| with their neatness and general soldier-like | Turee Hunprep Union Prisoners, shoe- 

bearing. They always were clean and neat— | 
their arms and accoutrements in perfect order— | ae : j ai 
| and this in a higher degree than their white | Island, suffering from semi-starvation, indig: 
| fellow-soldiers. nantly refused to work for the Confederacy al- 
| The chief difficulty in the way of having them 
| as effective as they can be rendered, will be in 
the selection of officers. Although the De- 
_ partment strives to have none but those of the 
, highest qualifications, yet, even then, rough 
and severe brutal officers are to be found in 
command over them. I have had repeated in- sais 
stances of absolute brutality told me by per-| Inrrno1s CoppeERHEADS.—There has been 
_ sons who have witnessed it. In my opinion, 
some remedy is required more than is now fur- 
; nished by the Army Regulations ; for the ne- 
gro knows not where or to whom to apply for | Illinois. A show of military resistance to 
_ redress, and in fact is generally ignorant that he | their pranks caused the blustering “insurgents” 
; can obtain any redress. 
i I remain, yours, truly, 
Joun A. Foster, 
Col. 175th Regt., N. Y. V. 
¥ROM EUROPE. | Slastic reception. 
The Earl of Aberdeen died on the twenty- | 
second of March. Lord Ashburton, an_ 
American by birth, died on the 23d of March 
of disease of the heart. His father married in 
| Philadelphia, in 1798, Anne Louise, daughter e : é 
Pines! Tia ‘ ! <1 classes for advertisers, and its subscription list is rapidly ez- 
f of Hon. William Bingham, a Senator of the | tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favers by 
United States; and their eldest son, the noble- 
?man who has just died, was born in this coun- 
{ try in 1799, THROP House AND Freemasons’ HaLt.—A 

Garibaldi had reached Malta, en route for, fire broke out in the Winthrop House, corner 
' England, where the masses will give him a | of Tremont and Boylston streets, Tuesday, mid- 
‘night, shortly before 12 o'clock. The flames 
| originated in the second story, which, with the 
| three stories above, were occupied by the Free 
‘ elected by a large majority ; another cheering Masons. So rapid was the course of the fire 
| sign of the coming downfall of Bonapartist des- | that nothing whatever in the various halls and 
| rooms of the Masonic fraternity was saved. A 
|large quantity of regalia, jewels and other 
"property used by the Masons fell a prey to the 





New Disease.—They have a new disease 
in New Jersey. The first indications are cold- 
ness of the feet, pains in the back and head, 
vomiting and chills. An inflammation of the 
spinal marrow, congestion of the brain and 


and fatal manifestations. The disease in its ad- 
vanced stage yields to no known medical treat- 
ment. 








caused by absolute want. This is attested by 
' Lieut. Col. Farnsworth, recently released from 


the Libby prison. 


_a Copperhead riot, dignified by sensation papers 
| with the title of “insurrection,” near Mattoon, 


to collapse. 


' 
| 


| Mr. Georce Tuompson addressed a large 
audience in the Music Hall, Philadelphia, on 
-, Monday evening. 














MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 





unsurpassed, in this section. 


ednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week. 
! 
' 


— -——— 


1 . . 
splendid reception. 
/ The opposition candidates in Paris have been 


» potism, 
The Archduke Maximilian has refused an 


general paralysis of the nerves are the later | 


/makers from New England, confined at Belle | 


though offered extra rations and other privileges. | 
Many of these brave men perished of diseases | 


He experienced an enthu- | 


CH The “Commonweattu™’ as an advertising medium, is ' 
It circulates among the best ' 


GREAT Fire.— Destruction oF WIx- ! 
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_ A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PA rh 
| PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, | 


| 385 Washington Street, Boston. 
ENTRANCE TO Factory no. 6 Avery St. 





BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS. 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 
Every Evening at 7}, and Saturday Afternoon at 24. 
Immense hit of Joseph and Peter, only 10 years old, pro 
nounced by all to be the greatest Clog Dancers of the Age 
First night of the Happy Little Man. Moriill’s Wonderful 
| Clock. 
| Doors open at 6} in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
| Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents 
| Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


| 1i—ly 


j PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Masic fer Parties? 





; 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 





PIANIST, THE COMMONWEALTH, 
| 13 Avery Street, Boston. : SEES: 

| 

j Terms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing fur Cotillon THE SOLDIERS. 

| Parties—calling the figures—$7. _19—tf ‘ | ARMY FUND. 


j LIEUT. GEN. U. 8S. GRANT. 

| 4 beautiful Steel Engraved PORTRAIT, imperial size, sur- 
} rounded with devices of many of the exciting scenes that 
| have occurred in this popular commander's career, An ac- 
curate likeness and a splendid picture. We only need add 
that it is from the burin of the celebrated Buttre, New York. 
_ Engraved surface 10x14, with suitable margin for framing. 
} Sent post-paid for €1.00. Agents and trade supplied by 


B. B. RUSSELL, 


515 Washington Street, Boston. 


We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
wealth to our brave boysin the field. We furnish a very 


just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
; will enjoy. 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealt will devote most of its columns to the 
great question of REcoNsTRUCTION, to original discussion by 
~ | the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 
the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
| anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
| women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
| : ie | of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 

This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835+! of our cause, send the Commonwealth into the camp. 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies | For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
| of the country, and can be relied upon as giving the desired | at the same rate for any number of copies. 
| Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 


|; 8l—2w 
PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FoR FEMALES. 


A Relief to Woman in her hour of Trial. 


: relief. 


21— 





Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. | 
| 


The formula originated with a Physician of high standing | 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES! 


and extensive practice. 


It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 





without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. | Universally Acknowledged 





' Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 
— FOR— 





GILMAN BROTHERS, Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 


109 Milk Street, Boston, 
PROPRIETORS. 


TO BE THE STANDARD! 


| Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 
Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 


118 MILK STREET, 


(Corner of Battervmarch Street.) 


31—8mis 
‘ - - _ -~ 
SUNSHINE: 
A new name for a popular lecture on Health. By Mrs. C: 
H. Dall, author of ‘Woman under the Law,” ‘Woman's 


Labor,’ &ce. l6mo. 35 cents. 


118 





FATRBANKS & BROWN. 
24—tm 





Dr. Bartol’s Sermon Commemorative 


— OF — 


THE NEW 
AMERICAN CYCLOPLEDIA ; 
In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH I8 ADDED 

\ Be ‘ 
The Annual Cyclopedia, 
— AND— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 


Rev. T. STARR KING. 
“THE UNSPOTTED LIFE.” | 
15 Cents. 





THE PHONIC PRIMER AND READER. 


A rational method of teaching reading by the sounds of 
the letters, without altering the orthography. 


By Prof. Zachos, 
38 Cents. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 


Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to | 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a | 


For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Railroad, Portable | 


and during thie civil wars which followed, they 
were invited to the standard of either party— 
they bore their part in all the revolutions of the 
Republic, and by their valor changed the for- 
tunes of many a hard-fought field. Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Tiberius Gracchus, all appeal- 
ed to and entranchised slaves, and in the latter | 
days of the Empire, armed slaves were employ- 
ed by Octavius, Marcus Aurelius, Otho, and | 
Vitelius, and were always emancipated as the 
reward of their valor. Oppressed slaves rush- 
ed to the standard of Alarie, and to their vol- 
untary aid, Cato, of Utica, did not disdain to 
intrust his falling fortunes. So slaves were 
employed in the sieges and battles of the mid- 
die ages. In the early history of England, 
the villeins—ancestors of many proud modern | 
families—were conscript defenders of their! 
lords. We need hardly say that during the 
war of our own Revolution, slaves were en- | 
rolied both by British and American command- 
ers. In the West Indies, from the war of the 
Maroons in 1733 down to the present century, | 
hundreds of battles have attested the bravery 
and military skill of the black race. In the 
last war between Great Britain andthe United 
States, a British Admiral enlisted 1,700 negroes 


in the waters of the Chesapeake, and they ren- | 


dered distinguished service both as combatants 
and pioneers. ‘To-day, more than half the 
British army in the West indies is composed of 
soldiers of pure African blood—at the Cape of 
Good Hope, English regiments are five-sixths 
native Hottentots—at the Gold Coast of West- 
ern Africa, the British artillery force is recruit- 
ed wholly from negroes. In Brazil, the army 
is made up almost entirely of negro recruits, 
and the police force of Rio Janeiro, which is 
military in its organization, consists mostly of 
colored men. In Cuba, the black and mulatto 
corps constitute a permanent division of the 
Spanish army. 

rhe strong argument in favor of Slavery 


based upon the natural inferiority of races, 1s | 


. . } 
continually so defended by an appeal to an- 


cient human example; but we insist, that if 
the dough face is to use ustory at all, he is not 
to be at liberty to select such portions of it as 
may suit his needs, and to reject all the rest. 
Nothing could be more wretched, or at least 
more politically degraded than the condition of 
the ILelots, vet they composed three-quarters 
of the victorious Spartan army at Platwa. Nor 
was there any attempt to evade an equitabl) 
recognition of these services, for freedom was 
decreed to all these Helots who had tought in 
Thrace under Brasidas. The slaves who con- 
tended at Marathon and Chwronea were eman- 
cipated. Sothe Athenians invested with the 
rights of citizenship those slaves who engaged 
in the sea fight ot Arginure. The Thessalians 


compelled their slaves to follow the army, and | 


during the Peloponnesian war a simple citizen 
of Thessaly put 12,000 of them at the disposal 
of Athens. The Thessalians even admitted 
them into the cavalry service. The classical 
Man-Owner of South Carolina is continually 
mouthing of Athens, but he never tells you 
that the Athenians sent their slaves and tree- 
men side by side to the rescue of the tleet 


blockaded by the Spartans in the harbor of 


Mitylene, and that the enterprise was crowned 
with suceess. The light troops of Argos were 
slaves, and the Dardanians, great slave-owners, 
employed their bondmen as soldiers, as a matter 
of course. Roman history tells the same story. 
When Marius and Cinna besieged Rome. the 
latter appealed directly to the Roman slaves 
to shake off their masters’ yoke, and take retuge 
in his camp where they were to be declared 
free. Sylla, when victorious gave liberty and 
Roman citizenship to ten thousand slaves—men 
who were ready to fight and vete for him on 
all ocveasions. Slaves assisted Cato at the de- 
fence ot Utiea, with the distinct understanding 
that emancipation was to be their reward. 
During the civil wars, slaves were accomplices 
in conspiracies, and soldiers in battle. | Satur- 
nius, the instrument ot Marius in the move- 
ment which he prepared against Rome, had 
early pointed them to the freedman’s bonnet 
asa bribe to draw them to his standard. Ma- 
rius made them a more direct appeal when 
Sylla had seized the city. Neither party dis- 
dained such auxthanes. [here were slaves in 
the camp of Labicrius after the defeat of Pom- 
pey—slaves in the two armies in) Atrica— 
slaves in the army of Spain, and at the death 
of Cwsar, the conspirators had an escort of 
gladiators when they proceeded to occupy the 
Capitol in the name of liberty. In the second 
civil war we find the same characterisucs. The 
vanquished Antony soughtifor svecor even in 
the shambles of slavery; Octavius drew as 
many as 20,000 manumitted slaves tor his tleets; 
Sextus Pompeius courted the treedmen and 
slaves in order to keep them around him. The 
ill-fated son of the great Pompey, fleeing from 
the ruined fortunes of Brutus and Cassius, 


armed a large body of slaves, and kept brief 


possession of Italy. Sextus, in his treaty with 
the victorious triumvirs, stipulated for the free- 
dom of all those slaves who had foaght under 
his orders. Octavius shamelessly violated this 
article, and returned those to bondage who 
should have been protected by it. Hence tol- 
lowed a succession of servile wars, illustrated 


by the dauntless courage of Spartacus, and his | 


extraordinary successes, When he cut to pieces 


/and comprehensively in co-operation with the 
Government and with the voluntary associa- 
‘tions, for the benefit of these poor people. ‘The 


President of that Commission, James E. Yeat- + 


man, Esq., has lately made investigations, and 
has aided the officers of Government in the im- 


provement of its methods for eraploying, pro- | : te 
' we are still alone, and know not how long | nard, and Boston Encampments of Knights 


tecting and elevating the freed people, which 
are engaging the interested attention of the 
benevolent in all the land. 

There are also thousands of homeless whites, 
made so by the rebellion. These Union retu- 
gees are in great numbers, and in utter desti- 
tution, at different places.within our army lines, 
especially in St. Louis. They have come from 
Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Texas, and many of 
them have endured hardships almost incredible, 
in escaping from the homes out of which they 
have been driven because they hated treason 
and were hated by traitors. Great numbers 
‘of this unfortunate class of loyal citizens have 
been clothed, fed, sheltered, and forwarded to 


' their friends in the loyal states, or returned to 


their homes as our military lines have been ex- 
tended. In this work’ the 
acted partly as agents of the Government, and 
partly with funds entrusted to them for such 
uses. The demand for aid to the Union Refu- 
gees will be necessarily of short duration ; and 
if the freed people are but treated with justice, 
generosity will not long be needed. But for 
the current year, during the transition period, 
{there is more than enough to do, and all the 
funds that the largest philanthropy can spare 
will find profitable employment. In elevating 
four millions of slaves to the condition of free- 
men, all the zeal and liberality of a Christian 
community will find room to work. These 
| statements are made to show that this special 
‘department of relief’ has a legitimate place in 
| the Mississippi Valley Sanitary Fair. 

By unanimous vote of its Executive Com- 
mittee, a special Department has been assigned 
to the interests of FreepMEN and Union 


Commission have , 


audience to Slidell. 

The allies had abandoned the siege of Fred- | 
erica. The bombardment of Duppel continued 
' without much apparent effort. 

In closing the Danish Rigsraad the king said 


| Europe will look upon the acts of violence per- | 
| petrated against us. We are ready to do every- 

thing that may serve to obtain peace ; but the | 
| period is still distant when we shall submit to | 


_ a humiliating peace. 
The Times has a telegram from Vienna stat- | 
ing that the proposal made by England tor a 
‘ Congress has been accepted. The territorial 
integrity of the Danish monarchy under the | 
present dynasty will be maintained. The con-' 


flames. A large number of valuable paintings 
were also destroyed. Among these were origi- 
nal portraits of Washington, Gen. Warren, 
Price, the first Grand Master of the state, and 
also of all the Grand Masters from 1780 down 
to the present time. The De Molay, St. Ber- 


Templar occupied the building. as did also the 
St. Andrew and several other lodges, chapters, 
&c. The various apartments were fitted up in 
a style of magnificence, nowhere else equalled 
in New England. The loss of regalia, jewels 


(and kindred property will not be less than 


$50,000. 

So sudden was the conflagration that the en- 
tire occupants of the house were thrown into 
the greatest and most indescribable panic. Many 
had barely time to escape with a few garments, 
and sume only in their night clothes. 
ber of the occupants of the hotel were taken 


ference meets at once. ! from sick beds and hurried to the neighboring 


| There have been disturbances at Stockholm, 
| the people being eager for war in support of 
| the Danes. 
The Hungarians are growing restive. Ar- 
| rests and seizures of arms have taken place in 
' Pesth. 
The Times, in an editorial on American af- 
fairs, sees no advantage on either sid» and no 
| foreshadowing of the end. It says the only 
| thing certain is that there will be no interven- 
‘tion. The Americans will work out the result 


themselves. 
| ee 
| Irtsa Loyarty.—Mr. Bricut in a late 
speech in Parliament, said: 
I think there is no humiliation attaches to 
. any Government in Europe—to Austria, speak- 
ing of Italy, or certainly to Poland speaking of 
| Russia—I believe there is no humiliation at- | 
taches to any Government of Europe at this | 


' houses :—-Hotel Pelham, and the Evans House | 
The Winthrop House was | 


and Adams House. 
| made of some four or five dwellings, extended 
‘from one to the other. The building was pur- 
chased a few years since by the State Masonic 
organization, whose property it is, and cost one 
hundred and filty thousand dollars, which is in 
great part covered by insurance. Col. Silsby 
i occupied the hotel, and he was partly insured. 
The fire was discovered in a small closet under 
| the second flight of stairs. As the building was 
heated by steam, it is inferred that the confla- 
gration was the work of an incendiary. 


| eae 
| Boston Improvements. — The old brick 
building at the corner of Water and Washing- 


ton Streets, said to be one hundred and thirty | 


years old, is undergoing demolition. A new 


building is to be erected on the site. 
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*,* The first edition of the January number having been 


almost entirely exhausted, the publishers have stereotyped 
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In two volumes, (that for 1863 will be ready in April.) 





In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
| ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
| constrained to increase the price as follows : 

: Cloth, $4 per vol.3 Sheep $1.75; half Tur= 
key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired, to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 

| volumes per month. 
| Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents. 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
| be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given to the supplying of Public and Pri- 
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| Catalogues furnished when desired. 
| For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C. M. 
| DINSMORE, Agent for 

D. APPLETON & CoO., 
6 Ashton Block, 289 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
turned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 265— 


B. W. ATWELL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN 
Elocution and Vocal Culture. 





| Instruction given in Schools, Seminaries, and wherever 
classes are formed. 
Address B. W. ATWELL, care Commenwealth office. 
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DR. H. L. DAVIS, 


ANALYTICAL, 


PHYSICIAN, 


re-enlisted veterans, numbering 548 men, un- 


REFUGEES, and a committee has been appoint- | hour so great as that which attaches to the suc- 


der the command of Col. A. B. Farr, arrived | 


ed to take charge of this Department, in the 
reception and disposal of goods, and for all 
other purposes connected with it, in the con- 
duct of the Fair. Contributions of money, of 
articles for sale in the Fair, and of such as can 
be directly used, are most earnestly solicited. 

Ail packages must be specially directed to 
ihe Presdaieie and Union Refugees’ De- 
}partment of the Mississippi Valley Sanitary 
Fair, and donors will be careful to designate 
clearly, whether their contril utions are “For 
FREEDMEN,” or For ReEruGeks,” or for both 
at the discretion of the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission. All contributions will be sacredly ap- 
propriated to the object indicated. 

Note.—All goods and packages, of what- 
ever kind, should be distinctly marked with 
the name of the donor and place from which 
sent, and directed JAMES E. YRATMAN, St. 
' Louis, Mo., (For M. V. 8S. Fair, F. & U. R. 
Dep't.) 
tice should at the same time be sent by mail 
to Major ALFRED Mackay, Corresponding 
Secretary, &e., St. Louis, Mo. Comunittee 
Rooms, No. 10 Lindell Hotel. 

Donations of money are specially solicited, 


and should be sent by mail or express to SAM- | 


cEL Corp, Jr., Treasurer, &c., St. Louis, with 

specitic directions for F. & U. Ro Department. 
N. B.—This is believed to be the only Fair 

which has such a department. 

<>< @- satis 


VALUE OF COLORED SOLDIERS. 
The following letter copied from among the 


testimonials collected during the researches of 


the *New York Association for Colored Troops,” 
may be taken as fair specimens of the replies 
elicited by the inquiries instituted by that Asso- 
ciation through Col. Charles W. Darling, one 
of its members: 

WaAsHINGTON, Jan. 1864. 

Cot. Darting—Dear Sir: In aecordance 
with vour request. I will briefly state my expe- 
rience in the ne of negro soldiers. 

While betore Port Hudson, during the siege 
of that place, IT was acting on Col. Gooding’s 
staff. prior to the arrival of my regiment at 
that place. On the assault of May 27, Col. 
Gooding was ordered to proveed to the extreme 
rizht of our lines, and oversee the charge of the 
two regiments constituting the negro brigade, 
and I accompanied him. 

We witnessed them in line of battle, under a 
very heavy fire of musketry and siege and field 
pieces. ‘There was a deep gulley or bayou be- 
tore them, which they could not cross nor ford 
inthe presence of the enemy; and hence an 
assault’ was wholly impracticable. Yet they 
made five several atiempts to swim and cross it. 
preparatory to an assault on the enemy's 
works: and this, too, in fair view of the ene- 
my. and at short musket range. Added to 
this, the nature of the enemy's works was such 
that it allowed an entilading fire. Success was 
yet they behaved as cool as if vet- 
erans, and when ordered to retire, marched off 
as if on parade. I feel satisfied that, if the po- 
sition of the bayou had been known, and the 
assault made a quarter of a mile to the lett of 
| where it was, the place would have been taken 
‘by this negro brigade on that day. 


23, 


iw a} wWISS ible 4 


And bill of lading or other proper no- | 


cessive Governments of this country, from the 
fact that we have ruled Ireland, without dis- 
pute, by a_united Parliament for more than 
two generations, and yet we find it now, by 
consent of @very man, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, pauperised to a great extent, and I 
believe disloyal and disaffected to this House 


and to the English Government probably more | 


than it has been at any preceding period in its 
history. (“Oh,” and “Hear, hear.”) Well, I 
only know that I have heard a gentleman—a 

' Protestant gentleman, a great landowner in the 
south of Ireland, and at one time holding a po- 
sition in this House—say, in answer to a ques- 
tion put by one of our leading statesmen as to 
what would be the result if there landed a 
French force in Bantry Bay, that he believed 
s.ch a landing would be recieved with univer- 
sal acclamation throughout the whole south of 
Ireland. 


<)> > 


—In the concoction of the story about Gen. 
MeClellan’s absence on board a gunboat atthe 


battle of Malvern Hill, the 7ribune has the as- | 


sistance of senator Wilkinson. The two to- 
| gether cannot make the falsehood stick. 
—Chenango Union. 
, It is no “falsehood.” There is now in this 
village a soldier who while the army was on 
, the Peninsula was a commissary sergeant, and 
whose duty took him to Harrison's Landing 
‘just at the close of the day on which the battle 
of Malvern Hill was fought. He there saw 
McClellan on board one of the gunboats, and 
was told by the sailors that he had been there 
nearly allday. The valiant“voung Napoleon” 
had fled miles to reach a vessel that might bear 
him away in safety, and had left his army to 
get itself out of the trap into which he had led 
it as best it could.— Chenango Telegraph. 


—_—<—— -2|-e- Se 


Gen. Toomas’s Recguiatrons.— At Vicks- 
‘burg General Thomas has caused to be made 
public a system of regulations for the leasing 
and working of plantations in the military dis- 
trict of the ‘Mississippi, taking as basis, “for the 
sake of uniformity,” those adopted by General 
Banks in the Department of the Gulf, “with 
; such modifications as the experience of the past 
year has dictated.” These regulations prescribe 
that. in addition to just treatment, healthy ra- 
tions, comfortable clothing, quarters, fuel, the 
wages for every able-bodied man shall amount, 
at the lowest, to ten dollars a month, and for 
other persons less, according to a seale given in 
the regulations. 





A Suarr Cut.—The President's last is t_ld 
by the Washington Republican at the expense of 
two well-known representat!\es trom this State: 

“Five six-footers, accompanied by Messrs. 
Alley and Gooch, of Massichusetts, called upon 
the President a day or two since and were in- 
troduced. Six-footers trom Massachusetts seem- 
ed to astonish the Chiet Magistrate, who, after 
carefully surveying the tall specimens of the 
Old Bay State, exclaimed, *Are you all from 
Massachusetts 7 ‘All,’ was the simultaneous re- 
sponse. *Why, it seems to me,’ responded the 
President, glancing at the short representatives, 
‘that Massachusetts always sends her little men | 


i to Congress.’” 


in this city on Saturday last. 


ward to Lowell, where they were received by | 


Adjutant General Schouler in behalf of his Ex- 
cellency, Gov. Andrew. 





MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 29th ult.. Albert M. Liscom, of Boston, to 
Marietta A., daughter of J. P. Arlin, of Pawtucket, R.I. 


3Uth ult., John L. Cotton, of Stoneham, to Lydia A, Cot- | 


ton, of Dover, Ill. 


3lst ult., Charles Dorman, of Philadelphia, to Miss Eliza- | 


beth Boston, of Boston. 
3lst ult., William Sweetser to Miss Almira E. Hatch ; John 
II. Wyatt, of the 3d Reg*t Heavy Artillery, Co. H, to Miss 
Josephine A. Nichols, all of Boston. 
30th ult., Herbert Esser, of Boston, to Miss Sophia Wendt, 
of Wayland. 
—_—— -—--—-———— -— <>< aS. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, 3d inst., at his residence in Summer St., of 
congestion of the lungs, Andrew Carney, 71 yrs. 11 mos. 
The deceased was a well known merchant. founder of the 
Carney Hospital, and a munificent contributor to other char- 
ities. 

Ist inst.. after a lingering illness, Caleb Curtis, 72. The 
eceased was President of the Neptune Insurance Company. 
4th inst. A. Judson Mann, firm of N. P. Mann & Co., 29 

In East Boston, 31st ult., Capt. Wm. €. Barstow, 62. 

In Charlestown, 31st ult., Mrs. Mary M., wife of Oliver G 
Hooper, 25. 

In Chelsea, 4th inst., Nannie Norwood, wife of Samuel N 
' Fuller, and daughter of Lewis J. Bailey. 

In Uxbridge, 3d inst.. Mrs. Susan H., widow of George S. 
Taft, Esq.. and daughter of E. W. Hayward, 35 

In Entield. Mass., 27th ult.. Mrs. Charlotte, widow of the 

| late Marshall 8. Jones, Esq.. 79, formerly of this city 

In Jersey city, Ist inst., Mrs. Luey Durivage, 71, widow ¢ 
the late Francis 8. Dusivage. Esq. The deceased was eldes 
daughter of the late Vliver Everett, of Dorchester, and siste 
to Hon, Edward Everett. 

In Newtown. N.J., 21st ult., Elizabeth A. Le Breton, daugh 
ter of the late Edmund L. Le Breton, of Newbury port, Mass 
2u yrs. 7 mos. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn.. Feb. Ist. Henry A. Frair, Co. F 
82d Mass Reg't, son of Henry §. Frair, of Fitchburg. 23 yr. 
7 Mos. 

In New Orleans, 21st ult., Charles F. Roberts. mate o% th 
brig Herald, was accidentally drowned. He leaves a wife an! 
family in Boston. 





Advertisements. 


PIANO-eFORTE MUSIC 
By the best Composers. 

Beethoven's Sonatas. Printed from the latest German ed 
tion, in two volumes, with a Portrait. Price, completa, 
#12 00 

Mozart's Sonatas, in one volume, $6.). 

Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, $3.50 

Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, 4 hds. &4.00 

Thaiberg’s L’Art du Chant, $4.9. 

Bach’s Forty-eight Fugues. 2 vols.. each $3.50 

Nach’s Forty-eight Fugues. complete in | vol., 36.90. 

Chopin's Mazurkas and Waltzes. with Portrait, $4. 

The above are bound ia cloth. and with the exception « 
the jast, printed from engraved plates on paper of the san 
size and quality of sheet music. Copies will be sent by mai 
post-paid, on receipt of the price: 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Pablishers, 
3 277 Washington Street 


NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that the subscriber has been du 
appointed Administrator of the estate of WILLIAM BAK 
LETT. late of Litchfield. in the state of Maine, yeoman. d 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust. by givir 
bonds as the law directs. All persons having demands up< 
the estate of said deceased. are required to exhibit the same . 
and all persons indebted to said estate. are called upon 


make payment to 
WM. BARTLETT, Adm. 
Boston, Feb. 29. 1864 2i—34 


They moved for- | 





Orrice oF ScrGrox te ae 
Boston, March 22, 1864. 

The subjoined communication from Gardiner Tufts, Esq., 

| Massachusetts Military Agent, Washington, is published for 

' the information of Soldiers’ Relief Societies in Massachu- 
setts : 
* * * * There are at present over six hundred Massachu- 
setts soldiers in hoxpital in the Military District of Washing- 
ton. At times the number rises to twelve hundred. New 
arrivals are frequent. In their invalided condition these 
men need many articles not furnished by the Government. 


They look to this Agency as the source of their supply. , 


They come to us—we goto them. Byasystematic visitation 
the condition and wants of each and all are known. We deal 
with them individually—no other organization does this. 
They need flannel shirts. drawers, socks, handkerchiefs and 
This Spring campaign will increase both numbers 
and wants. 

‘Cannot some of the streams of benevolence which rise 
and flow in Massachusetts, be turned into this channel, so 
that we can meet the calls upon us?” 

By order of His Excellency the Governor. 
WM. J. MALE, Surgeon-General. 


towels. 
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Heap-Quarters, Boston, March 18, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 

In‘future, Superintendents of Recruiting will deliver all 
recruits. whether for old or new organizations, to Col. AR- 
NOLD A. RAND, 4th Mass. Cavalry, at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
except in the following cases, viz : 

Superintendents of Recruiting for the various Counties 
west of Worcester. will forward. as heretofore, all recruits to 
Camp of Rendezvous at Worcester. 

The Superintendent of Norfolk and Bristol] Counties will | 

| deliver recruits for new organizations at Readville, Mass. 

By order of His Excellency, Joan A. ANDREW, Governor 
and Commander-in-Uhief. WILLIAM SCHOULER, 

v— Adjutant-General 


f REFORM MEDICAL DEPOT, 


No. 32 Garden St. 


Dr. J. B. SMITH. Practical Biologist and Eclectic Physi- 
cian, having had extensive experience in the practice of a 
system which adapts itself to natural laws, fee's prepared to 
treat ali diseases in the safest and most reliable manner. His 
system affords a perfect guarantee against any injury to the 
patient, arising from the use of deleterious drugs. or the 
want of skillin their application. Being one of the most 


' competent Electro-DBiologists, he only resorts to the use of 


medicines where they are found to be indispensible. 
Particular attention given to diseases incident to females. 
Ladies will find Dr. Smith a very valuable friend as a physi- 
cian. 
The afflicted. of all classes. wi!l find it greatly to their ad- 
vantage to consult him, without delay, at his office, No. 22 
Garden St. 
A general assortment of medicines prepared and kept con- | 


stantly on hand. 


CAN BE CONSULTED AT HIS OFFICE, 
No. 271 Tremont Ste, opp- Hollis Ste, 

Daily, upon all diseases, especially the lungs, liver, kid- 
neys, hert, spleen, inflammation, dropsy, rheumatism, asth- 
ma, shortness of breath, or difficulty of breathing, dyspep- 
sia, nervous debility, restlessness, loss of appetite. constipa- 
tion, derangements of the stomach, bilious affections, an im- 

| pure condition of the blood, gravel, female complaints, &c 

N.B.—Dr. Davis treats all diseases of the fluids and solids, 

chronic or acute, strictly in accordance with the Analytical 
' System, as Jaid down by the late Dr. J. Clawson Kelley, of 
New York. Advice free. 

Ladies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to call and 
enquire for themselves. For amidst the various conflicting 
opinions, systems and medicines before the public, a personal 
consultation only can be satisfactory. 26—4w 


U. S. 5<20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


No. 90 State Strect. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 





Hes DQuARTERS, Boston, March 11, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 11. 
In consequence of other engagements. Major George (. 


Trumbull is hereby relieved from duty as Masterof Ordnance | 


of this Commonwealth, and the duties of said office are as- 
signed to Briz.-General Richard A. Pierce, 2d Brigade, Ist 
Division M.V.M., and Acting Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral, who will report for orders at his earliest convenience to 
the Commander-in-Chief, who takes this occasion to thank 
Major Trumbull for the able and efficient manner in which 
he has performed the duties of his office 

By order of the Com mander-in-Chief. 

WILLIAM SCHOULER. 
Adjutant-General. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 








Orrics or Surceon General, 
Boston, March 12, 1364 

The Medical Com of M husetts for the exam- 
ination of candidates for the Medical Staff Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, will meet at the State House. Boston, every FRI- 
DAY, at 11 o'clock A.M., until farther notice. 

Candidates wiil present certificates of good moral charac- 
ter, strictly temperate habits, and evidence of a regular grad- | 
uation. WM J DALE. 

w— , Surgecn-General Massachusetts. 





Crabvellers’ Guide. 


Boston and Worcester ailro 
war beheeaoesa 7, (8.30 Ex.) 1.80, (2.30 ws 4.30, ret 8.30 
Sunday. 9.45. 12:10, 2.15 only. 

New York, (iand route) 8.30. 2.30. 8.36. Steam 

Albany and the West. 7, 8.30, 230° “39 hagas 


| Old Colony and Newport Railroad. 
L, (at. N.7. 





For Newport, 4.10 P.M 
Plymouth, 8.3),2.39.5. “3 
| Fall River, 7.50, 4.10, (5.30 Steamboat.) 
New York, via Newport, 5.30 P.M. 
, Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 7.50, 4.10. 
; Boston and Maine Railroad. 
| For Great Fails, 7.30, 2.30, 5. 
| Portland, 7.30, 2.30. 
| Concord and Northern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 
Lawrence, 7. 7.3), 10.15, 12, 2.80. 5, 5.30. 
___ Boston and Providence Railroad. 
“eee 8, 10.30, (11.10 Ex.) 3.80, (5.80 Steamboat) 
S.0. x. 
Readville and Hyde Park, 8, 10.30, 12.10, 2.80, 3.30, 4.40, 6, 
20.10. 
| aeaen route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat, 
| 6. »M. 
| New Bedford, 8, 4. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 


Fastern Railroad. 


large amount of reading matter for a single sheet, and all of For Salem, *7, 7.30, 8.3), 10.80, 12, 2.30, 4,5, 6, 6.45, 9.80. 


Wednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10.30, instead of 9.80. 
Lynn, 7.30, +8.30, 10 8) 12, 1, 2.80, 18.30, 4, 5, 15.45, 6, 
be — Wednesdays, 11.15 ; Saturdays, 10.30, instead 
| Gloucester, 7.30, 12, 4. 
| Portland, 7.30), 2.30. 
| * Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot, 
| ¢ Via Saugus Branch. ; 


| Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 


E allroad. 

For Nashua, 7, 8, 12.5. Mondays 11.30 P.M. 

Concord and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.80, &. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
| Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 
Taunton Xailroad. 
| New Bedford for Boston, 7.45, 3.10. 
, Taunton for Boston, 8.35, 11. 4. 
| Taunton for Providence, 8.35. 11, 4, 5.40. 

| Taunton for New Bedford, 7.20, 9.45, 5.18. 

|. Stonington and Providence Railroad. 
Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 8.45, 7.12, 10. 

Return, 1.40, 7. 2. 5.15. 

Steam boat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. 


Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 


| 


Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 


Return, 1.50, 6, 11.30, 3.45. 
a for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 
a 


New Haven, New London and Stonington 
| ailroad. 
| New London for New Haven, *12.10, 6.40 A.M., 2.35, 5.15 
ae 

Return, 10 50, *3.15, 5.55, "11.15. 

* Express trains. 

W esterg Railroad. 
Worcester for Albany . 9, 10.05, 4. 

Return, 6.20, 8.50, 3.50. 
Worcester for Springfield, 9, (10.05, 4 Ex.)4.05, 10. Sunday, 

8 P.M 


8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 


Albany for Pittsfield, 6.20, (8.50 Ex.) 8.50. 
| Return, 8.20, 9.50, 2.45, 8.44 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 


New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 5.55, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Hartford for Springtield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.1%, 2, 4.80, 7.15. 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.29, 6, 6.35, 12. 
Springtield for New York, 7.15, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 
Return, 9.25, 11.60, 1.10, 7.10, 
New York and New Haven Railroad. 
New Haven for New York, 2.15, 5.3), 7,9 45, 2 05, 4.30, 5, 8. 
Keturn, 7, 8, 11.50, 12.15, 8, 3.50, 4.89, 8. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7.39, 10.25, 2.40, 6.06, 
5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 8, 3.50, 4.89, 8. 
| Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.18, 11.04, 8.12, 3.20 
6.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7. 9.50, 11.39, 12.15, 3, 3.59. 4.39, 5.39, 8. 
| Port Chester for New York, 5.2), 6.43, 7.80 9, 11.44, 4.01, 7. 
i Return, 7, 9.3), 11.3), 3.50, 4.80. 5 80, 6.80. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 3, 8. 
| Troy & Boston and Wedtern Vermont 
Railroad. 
| Rutland for Troy, 5, 12, 4.30. 
| Rutland for Bennington, 12, 4.39. 
! Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
Troy for Bennington, 8, 12.45, 4.45. 


Lowell and Lawrence. Railroad. 


Return, 2.10, 7.15, 11.39, (1.33, 
PM 





Lowell for Lawience, 7.3, 10, 2.45, 5.15. 
Return, 8.3), 12.45, 4, 6.80. 
Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
Sullivan Kailroad. 
Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
Sellows Falls for Buriington, 12.25, 10. 
Bellows Falls for St. Aloans, 12.25, 10. 
,; White River Junction tor Montpelier, Burlington, St. Albans, 
| &e., 1.15, 2.35, 11.55 P.M 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c., 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
Montpelier for Burlington, St. Albans, &c., 2.53, 11 A.M., 
| 8.80, 5.25 P.M. 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Mentreal, 1.10. 
Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 
Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 
Moutreal for Detroit. (7.45 Ex.) 10.05 A.M., (6.30 Ex.) P.M. 
Newburyport Railroad. 
Boston for Newbury port, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
| Boston for Georgetown, 7.45, 2, 4.30. 
| Maverhill for Georgetown, 7.39, 8.40, 11.10, 3.10, 4, 5.85. 
South Reading Branch Railroad. 
| Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.39, 5. 
| Return, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. 
| Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
g Mountains Railroad. 
| Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
| Concord for Plymouth, 10.45 A.M., 8.08 P.M. 


Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 

| Concord for White River Junction, 10.80, 10.45, 8.20. 
| Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 

! Concord fer Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 

| Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 











| Steamers. . 











‘Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec. 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and MonTREAL, 
| will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
| Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 6 o'clock P.M. Leave 
| Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
; Cabiu fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
| land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec. Bangor, &c. 
| WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 
|New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 
|_ The first class steamer MeTkopoLis, Capt. Brown, leaves 
| Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
| Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
| Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 

for New York. A steamer runs in connection with this line 
| to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
| Boston to New York, $5. Deck, $4. 
} GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 
| 3 82 Washington Street. 
| Providence and Newport. 

Steamers leave ’rovidence at 2 P.M., or On arrival of trains 
| from Boston, Worcester, &c. Return, leave Newport at 8 
| A.M. Fare 50 cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 


Norwich Line to New York. 

Steamer City or Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
| every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
| City or New York. Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
| Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 

Boston at 5.2) P.M.. for New York. Landing in New York 
| at Pier 89 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 
| WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
79 Washington Street. 


| New York,via Providence and Stonington. 
| Cars leave the depot of tue Boston & Providence Kailroad, 
| Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 5.80 P.M., ar- 
| Tiving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
| MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and the PLymoura Rock, Capt. J. C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday. Cabin passage, #5. Deck, $4. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 
76 Washington Street. 


Fall River and Providence. 


| 

Steamer Braprorp Derr<é leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
| Returning. leaves Providence at 2.3) P.M., stopping at Bris- 
| 


tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 5U cents. 


New Haven and New York. 
First class stennuers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Return- 
ing, leave Pier 25 East Kiver, New York, at 2.15 P.M. 
For Provincetown. 


| Steamer GeoxGe SuaTruck leaves the end of Commercial 
| Wharf, Weduesdays and Saturdays at 9.20 A.M. 
| 











| UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
Bostox, March 25, 1864. 
By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, I hereby 
| give notice that Iam prepared to receive subscriptions on 
account of United States Bonds authorized by the Act of 
! March 3, 1864, bearing date March 1, 1864, redeemable at 
| pleasure of the Government after ten years, and payable 
forty years from date, bearing interest at five per centum a 
year, payable on Bonds not over One Hundred Dollars annu- 
ally, and on all other Bonds semi annually, in coin. 
Subscribers will receive either Registered or Coupon Bonds, 
as they may prefer 
Registered Bonds will be issued of the denominations of 
| Fifty Dollars ($50), One Hundred Dollars ($100), Five Hun- 
dred Dollars ($50°), One Thousand Dollars ($1000), Five 
Thousand Dollars (35000), and Ten Thousand Dollars (810,- 
(00); and Coupon Bonds of the denominations of Fifty Dol- 
lars (35%), One Hundred Doliars ($100). Five Hundred Dol- 
| lars (3500), and One Thousand Doliars (#1000). 
| Subscribers will be required to pay, in addition to the 
| amount of the principal of the bonds. in lawful money, the 
accrued interest in coin, (or in United States notes, or the 
notes of National Banks, adding fifty per cent. for premium 
until further notice) from the first day of March or Septem- 
ber, as the case may be, until the day of subscription and 
| payment. 
| Upon the receipt of subscriptions I will issue my certifi- 
| eate of deposit therefor in duplicate, the original of which 
| will be forwarded by the subseriber to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Wasbington, with a letter stating the kind (regis- 
| tered or coupon) and the denomination of Bonds required. 
| Upon the receipt of the original certificates at the Treas- 
| ury Derartment. the Bonds subscribed for will be transmit- 
| ted to the subscribers, respectively, as soon as the same can 
be prepared. 
It is expected that the first deliveries of Coupon Bonds 
will be made not later than the fourth (4th) of April. 
T. P. CHANDLER, 





One or two business young men. to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply in person at this office. 1 
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The Commontoealth. 


BOSTON: FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1864. 








WIVES AND CHILDREN OF UNION SOLDIERS 
SOLD INTO SLAVERY. 


In a debate in the Senate lately on the bill 

.to promote enlistments, Mr. W1Lson introduc- 

ed the matter by offering the following as a 
substitute for the whole bill : 


That when any person of African descent, 
whose service or labor is claimed in any State 
under the laws thereof, shall be mustered into 
the military or naval “aay of the United 
States, his wife and children, if any he have, 
shall forever thereafter be free, any law, usage, 
or custom whatsoever to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 2 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be the duty of the commission appointed 
in each of the slave States represented in Con- 

ss under the provisions of the twenty-fourth 
section of the “Act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act for enrolling and calling out the na- 
tional forces, and for other — approved 
March 3, 1863,’ approved Feb. 24, 1864, to 
award to each loyal person to whom the wife 
and children aforesaid may owe service, a just 
compensation, to be paid out of any moneys 
which may be appropriated by Congress for 
that pu ‘ 

Mr. Watson then said: By the law of 1862 
it is provided that the soldier, his mother, his 
wife, and his children shall be free, if the moth- 
er, wife and children belong to rebel masters. I 
propose in this amendment to make the soldier’s 
wife and children free, no matter to whom they 
belong. We have provided in the enrollment 
act that aslave enlisted into the military service 
of the United States is free when he is muster- 
ed into the service. We have exercised that 
great power to strengthen the Government in 

utting down the rebellion. We have enlisted 
about eighty thousand colored men, and we are 
continuing to enlist colored men in all parts of 
the country. 

But, sir, the enlistment of colored men causes 
a vast deal of suffering, for a great wrong is 
done to their families, ahd especially is that so 
in the State of Missouri. Ihave several letters 
from officers in the service of the United States 
who are recruiting in that State, detailing the 
sufferings of the wives and children of soldiers 
enlisted into the service. From the letter of a 


provost marshal of one of the districts in that | 
State, dated Feb. 8, I learn that we have raised | 


in the State of Missouri forty-five hundred col- 
ored troops, and he adds: 

“Complaints are coming from all parts of the 
State that negroes will not enlist unless they 
know what is to become of their families. By 
Order 135,the slave enlisting is free, but not the 
families ; and among the disloyal class if a slave 


leaves them they immediately sell their families. | 


Cannot something be done? If soit should 
be done at once. 
, office are disposed to aid the negroes to the full 
extent, but our hands are tied, we can do noth- 
ing. I take a great interest in the families of 
those who are lef behind. Cannot an act be 
passed for immedhate emancipation? But in the 
mean time what are we todo with those being 
sold again to slavery? If nothing else, cannot 
you have the Secretary of War order that no 
-passes be given to persons to take slaves out 
from this State? You would be astonished to 
know what a trade is carried on between this 
State and Kentucky.” 

Licutenant Mayball, a recruiting officer, writ- 
ing at Louisiana, in Missouri, to Gen. Pile, on 
the 4th of February, says: 

“Lewis Emerson and Anthony Fleener, dis- 
charged for disability, have returned to their 
place, and their masters claim them as their 
property. They have claimed protection of me, 
and as it is something new to me, I wish you to 


inform me whether they are to receive protec- | 


tion, and whether any one has a right to de- 
mand their papers. 

“I also wish to call your attention to the fact 
that the soldiers’ (colored) wives and families 
are being awfully abused, particularly those be- 
longing to ct Some twenty-five or more 
of the wives of men who have enlisted here 
came into Louisiana and called upon me to pro- 
tect them, and I assure you I was doing all 
could for the poor unfortunates, but on Thurs- 


day evening I received an order from the pro- | 
vost marshal general to drive all the women and | 


children out of the quarters and to notify their 
masters to come se get them. 
received the order some of the copperheads of 
this vicinity had posted the rebels, and) when 
they came in after them, you, [am confident, 
never saw such a scene in your life. T hope I 
may never witness the like again. General, for 
the sake of down-trodden humanity, use your 
induence to have the negro recruiting stopped, 
or else protect the families of the poor soldiers 
who are enlisting to defend the Government. 
It the Government calls on the negro to fight 
her battles, in God's name protect their wives 
and children while they are in the army. I will 
be down in a short time and will tell you the 
sights | have seen since I have been here. The 
order Ihave has completely put a stop to the re- 
cruiting business, and if you can do anythng 
to have General Order No. 135 carried out I 
can recruit three hundred men in this county 
besides those I have already sent down.” 
Captain A. J. Hubbard writes from Benton 
Barracks to Gen. Pile, February 6, 1864, “that 
the wives of Simon Williamson and Richard 
Beasley, members of his company, have again 


been unmercifully whipped by their master, | 


John Crauder, of St. Clair, Franklin County, 
Missouri, and that he refuses to Jet them receive 
their letters, and whips those who attempt to 
bring their letters to them ; and asks that they 
be relieved, as the men are good soldiers.” 
Lieutenant R. B. Foster, first Missouri vol- 
unteers of African descent, reports that private 
Marshall Taylor of his company says his wite 
and children were run off to Kentucky about 


the 10th of December ; and J. MeFadden, com- | 


pany H. second Missouri volunteers of African 
descent says, he heard Robert Bledsloe of La- 
Fayette county, Missouri, say that he took off 
thirty on the night mentioned, and Taylor's 
wife and children are supposed to be in that 
lot. They are the slaves of James M. Tavlor, 
of LaFayette county, who isa strong secession- 
ist, and has been in the rebel army. 

General Pile to General Rosecrans states 
that the wife and children of Richard Glover, 
a colored soldier, are now held by him, their 
master, George W. Cardwell, a notorious reb- 
e!, having endeavored to take them into Ken- 
tucky, that William Smithey, aman whoattends 


to Cardwell’s matters during his absence, whip- | 


ped Glover's wife most cruelly on Monday, De- 


cember 28, 1863, with a strap taken from a | 


harness, and this when she was pregnant and 
near her confinement. 

~ General Pile in a letter of Febuary 9 to a 
member of this body says : 

“T herewith inclose you copies of several com- 
munications setting forth the treatment that 
the Wives and children of colored soldiers en- 
listed in this State are receiving from their 
rebel masters, [ have information from a variety 
of sources that this state of things exists in a 
large portion of the State. I have applied to 
department military authorities for a remedy 
for these evils, but | am certain any remedy in 
their power will be inadequate, only mitigating 
and not removing the evil. Nothing will reach 
the case but the unmediate emancipa‘ion of these 
people. Iclaim that it is the plain and im- 
perwus duty of the Government to protect the 
fumilies of these colored soldiers, and every 
humane consideration urges that this be done 
immediately. I appeal to you in behalf of 
these suffering patriots, and ask that you use 
your inflaence to secure an order from the Pres- 
udent, declaring the parents, wife and children 
of all enlisted colored men forever free, and 
in case this cannot be done, that Congress take 
the matter in hand, and pass a law ewancipat- 
ing immediately the parent, wife and children 
of all colored soldiers. Inthe name of God and 
humanity let something be done at once.” 


Ja a letter of February 26 to the Senator | 


As far as I know, all in this | 


But before T | 


| officers. I herewith inclose you copy of a let- 

ter addressed to Major General Rosecrans on 
this subject, containing, as asample of many 
others, a statement of one case. The general 
promises to act on thes ions given, and to 
correct the evils as far as lies in his power ; but 
there is no remedy but emancipation immediate 
and unconditional. We cannot wait for the 
routine of ‘amendment to the Constitution ;’ 
we want an immediate remedy. Can one be 
provided at Washington? Having been in- 
-strumental in causing the enlistment of these 
men I cannot see their families thus treated, 
if there is any possible remedy that can be 
reached.” 

This letter, written by General Pile, com- 
manding the colored troops there, and these 
letters written by recruiting officers in various 
parts of the State of Missouri, show that in 
many cases the wives and children of colored 
soldiers are abused or sold and sent out of the 
State as soon as the husband and father enlists 
into the military service; that this action dis- 
courages enlistments; and that in many cases 
where their masters’ sympathies are with the 
rebels the wives and children are made to suffer 
for the patriotism of the husband and father. 
Many of these officers say that we ought to 
stop the enlistment of these coiored men un- 
less we protect their families. Justice, human- 
ity, and patriotism demand prompt and de- 
cisive action. 

Sir, if reports be true some of the Govern- 
ment officers are violating the law of the land, 
outraging humanity, and bringing dishonor up- 
onour country. I quote froma letter pub- 
lished a few days ago in the Missourt Demo- 
cral: 

“Captain Reed, provost marshal of this dis- 
trict, is now engaged in the laudable enterprise 
of returning to slavery, and their former owners, 


amendment. Sup that shall take a year, 
what of it? It will then be thoroughly done, 
done according to law, according to the existing 
Constitution, done in the mode provided by the 
Constitution, so that neither courts nor lawyers 
will be able to find any fault with it or to pick 
any flaws in it. ' 
Sir, there are grave questions of constitution- 
al power involved in this proposition which I 
will not now discuss. The general object pro- 
posed to be accomplished I desire as much as 
any one; but I want to do it in an effective 
way, and I think it is much wiser for us to de- 
fer all thesq propositions in regard to slavery 
until wg can by a general plan, based upon a 
constitutional amendment d by Con- 
gress and submitted to the people, aided by an- 
cillary legislation, wipe out the whole system in 
the mode provided by the Constitution, and thus 
relieve ourselves and those who come after us 


time to come. 

Mr. FessENDEN hobbled along to the sup- 
port of the proposition. After saying that we 
“could avail ourselves of the services of every 
man in the Republic, whatever his condition,” 
he declares, with the wisdom of an owl: 


My doubt of course was, in the beginning, 
whether in taking persons of this description 
and insisting that they should render military 
service, we could go so far as to liberate other 
persons connected with them. That was a 
very serious difficulty. But, sir, I have been 
convinced by the argument of the gentleman 
to whom I have referred that we can do any- 
thing that is necessary to be done in order to 


and which is not only a legal but a necessary 
urpose—the salvation and perpetuation of the 





the strongest entreaties and protestations of the 
poor creatures. 
bleed to witness the misery and distress of 
their return to bondage. I witnessed a sight 
memory so that time could not erase it, though I 
should live a thousand years. 1 don’t wonder at 
this people being in disfavor with Him who 
rules over all nations, and whois now manifest- 
ing his just displeasure in so fearful a manner. 
Yesterday a party of some six or seven men, 
women and children, were taken to the depot to 
take car No. 4, freight, going South. The own- 
er ot this ‘property’ informed me it was safer 
for him to travel on the freight than on the 
assenger train. If it were known by the men 
in Guitar’s regiment they would save the ne- 
| groes from being dragged back.” * * * 
“Two of the party of negroes above named 
| were grown women, and talked very sensibly. 
| They said they would as soon die as go back; 
| and in talking about it they could not help 
shedding tears. The men were equally averse 
to returning, but said the provost marshal threat- 
ened them with imprisonment if they made 
any resistance. They were disqualified from 
entering the United States service. One poor 
boy, about fourteen years old, excited my sym- 





| pathy most—a_ grand looking fellow, black as | 


| Othello himself, and with native bearing that 
was lofty, but he hung his head and refused to 
be comforted. When asked if he would rather 
stay and work for the Government he quickly 
; turned and answered, ‘Yes; andif Iwas a little 


slave.’ ” 

From a Missouri paper I quote the following 
statement: 

“The provost marshals in_ this district of 
north Missouri have at times lent their aid to 
| rebel masters for returning negroes in cases 

where, after being sworn in, they have, upon 

subsequent medical examination, been rejected, 
| and the wives and families of enlisted colored 

soldiers have been repeatedly returned to rebel 
owners by the connivance of these same _ offi- 
| cials.” 


The second section, for paying for these 
; wives and children, was attacked without mercy 
| and by common consent abandoned. 
WILsoN said he connected it with the first, 
thinking it would “strengthen the bill.’ We! 


| have no doubt senator WILSON’s convictions | 


| were against this proposition ; it is his irresisti- 
| ble tendency to a calculating eclecticism that | 
so often misleads him. 

But what shall we say of the debate that fol- 
lowed upon the provision to declare free the 
Can it be 
| that another deliberative assembly could be 


wives and children of our soldiers ? 


found, outside of the kingdom of Dahomey 
which would hesitate over such a proposition ? 
| Hesitate whether the government should be 
| pledged to the declaration that wives and chil- 
| dren of its soldiers should not be delivered up 
as slaves to the very enemies whom we have 
| conscripted the husbands and fathers to fight ? 
} and yet these grave and learned Senators hig- 
gled and wriggled and quibbled through, Heav- 
en knows how many columns of the Globe, over 

| this matter. 
Mr. SuERMAN, as it might cost a great deal 
| of money, moved “to postpone it until Thurs- 
| day next, with a view that we may act upon 


{ . eae | 
the main proposition, the amendment to the 


| Constitution to abolish slavery in the United 
| States.” 

|  Reeruiting is stopped because the wives and 
| children of recruits are so!d into slavery ; there- 
fore Mr. SueERMAN proposes an amendment to 
| the Constitution which at best cannot be per- 
| fected under two years! 

Mr. Sumner. I desire to make one re- 
mark to the Senate. The Senator speaks 
about acting on “the main proposition.” The 
inain proposition, sir, is to strike slavery wher- 
| ever you can hit it, and I tell the Senator that 


| he will not accomplish his purpose if he con | 


_ tents himselfmerely with a constitutional amen |- 
' ment. Iam for a constitutional amendment ; I 
| have made the proposition on this floor in sev- 
: eral different forms ; but how long will it take 
| to carry that proposition through both Houses 
| of Congress, then to carry it to its final consun- 
| mation by the votes of the Legislatures of the 
| country ? Are we to postpone action on all 
| these questions until that possibly distant day ? 
| No, sir. Let us act in the present, meet each 
| question as it comes, and not undertake to post- 
pone it; certainly not undertake to post pone it 
under the illusion that we settle this. question 
by an attempt, for it will be an attempt only, 
at a constitutional amendment. 


| Weare glad that Mr. Sumner has come to 

' this conclusion, for he will now waste no pre- 

cious time in what must be “an attempt only.” 
Mr. Brown of Missouri said : 


' You have got a practical matter to deal with. 
' You have the fact before you that these color- 
'ed soldiers are going into the Army of the 
United States. You have the further fact be- 
fore you that slave owners are hounding ona 
persecution in the border states and selling the 
| wives and children of those soldiers, making 
' merchandise of their flesh and blood, and doing 
it as a punishment for their entry inte our 
Army as volunteers for our defense. And shall 
we tolerate that scene? Shall we legislate 
here, sending men day after day to sacrifice 
| their lives tor our protection, and vet sit quiet- 
ily by with no legislation to prevent and sce 
others sending the wives and the children of 
those men day atter day into further and harsh- 
er bondage because t ey have done so’ It 
that is not a subject worthy of the attention of 
‘the Senate of the United States, I do not know 
what can fitly move this body to determined 
interposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN returned to the rescue. 
| Would anybody believe that a Republican Sen- 
| ator from Ohio, in the third year of this war, 
would utter such twaddie as this ? 


from Missouri, [Mr. Brown.) General Pile says: | 


~The treatment which the families of colored 
soldiers are receiving at the hands of their 


masters has almost suspended enlistments under | 


Order No. 135. Many of these families have 
been taken to Kentucky clandestinely, and 
many more by permission from Government 


| Jt seems to me that the proper way is by a 
| carefully considered amendment of the Consti- 
tution to wipe out the whole system of slavery, 
not to do it by piecemeal, not kill the dog by de- 


tachments, but destroy the institution of sla-. 


very in the proper way by a constitutional 


from five to twenty negroes daily, and this against | 
It would make your heart, 
mind the poor creatures are in at the idea of 


yesterday that has engraved uself on my heart’s | 


older I'd show them if they could keep me aj 


Gen. | 


Republic. Consequently if you once establish 
the fact that in order to effect that purpose you 
must free certain individuals connected with 
these whom you want to place in the military 
service, | see no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that you have the right to do it. 
That a man born in New England should 
‘find a “serious difficulty,” and need to be con- 
vinced by argument that such outrages ought 
to be stopped by a legislative thunderbolt ! 
OnMonday, March 21st, the matter came up 


}again. Mr. WILson improved his amendment 
‘by modifying it so as to read: 

That when any person of African descent, 
whose service or labor is claimed in any state 
'under the laws thereof, shall be mustered into 
‘the military or naval service of the United 
“States, his wife, meaning thereby the woman 
regarded and treated by him as such, and his 
children, if any he have, shall forever there- 
after be free, any law, usage, or custom what- 
ever to the contrary notwithstanding. 





| Another dreary debate, in which, for the 
| first time the Copperheads took part. Hitherto, 
| they seem to have quietly enjoyed the Repub- 
‘lican family quarrel. Mr. WiLkinson showed 
up Mr. SHERMAN very cruelly. In his late 
“speech Mr. SuerMan had attacked the Presi- 
dent’s conservatism. Mr. Wentwortu quoted 
trom some of Mr. SueRMAN’s speeches a year 
or so ago, as foilows: 


“Ifmy amendment to the second section be 
adopted this mesure will not affect the loyal 
master, because he will receive the compensa- 
tion allowed by law for the service of his slaves, 
and the slave will be his at the termination of 
that service.” 

When has the President ever uttered a sen- 
timent like that since he has filled the execu- 
tive chair of this nation 2? When has he ever 
| uttered the atrocious doctrine that you can em- 
| ploy men in the military service of the United 
States, call upon them to peril their lives and 


shed their blood, and’then remand them back 
‘to slavery as soon as the war should bs over ? 
| Again, the Senator said in the same debate: 


“If you adopt the clause as it now stands, 
you will emancipate all the slaves of this coun- 
try under the pretense of using them in prose- 
cuting this war. It is unjust, unfair, and [ may 
say further that it is unmanly, to avail yourself 
of this condition of affairs brought about by 
rebels to seize the property of loyal people and 
deprive them of that property. It will be un- 
| just.” 
| It will be observed that the honorable Sena- 
‘tor from Ohio spoke only of the slave as_prop- 
erty. Ife did not look upon him or speak of 
him as a man, and he entirely ignored the char- 
acter of “person” which the Constitution gives 
him. He did not seem to think that a slave 
| Was any more a person than a mule, and we 

would infer that he denied entirely that a slave 
can owe allegiance to the United States. 

Mr. WiLLey of the free state of Western 
Virginia (‘) made a ten column speech against 
the proposition, and the sale of wives and chil- 
dren of Union soldiers goes on unchecked. 

| The Union with Kentucky is safe ! 


———————_-- -<3> -@- — 


j THE GOOD OLD TIMES, 
Or the Union as it Was, 


| To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

_ Genuine, conscientious scruples are not so 
plenty as that we can afford to undervalue 
or trifle with them. But the interest just 
; awakened among the New York clergy on the 
‘subject of rafiling at Fairs, has called to my 
‘recollection a raffle in New Orleans ten or 
| twelve years ago, one of the advertisements of 
| which is now before me in the shape of a mod- 
‘erately large handbill. sleet the same 
form of public notice TI saw in the New Orleans 


| Delta, and probably other city papers alsocon- | 


tainedit. It reads as tollows : 

| “Rarrie.—Mr. Joseph Jennings respectfal- 
ily informs his friends and the public that, at 
| the request of many acquaintances, he has been 
‘induced to purchase from Mr. Osborne, of Mis- 


| five years, square trotter and warranted sound ; 
| with a new trotting buggy and harness. 
“Also the dark, stout mulatto girl Sarah, 
aged twenty years, general house servant; 
‘valued at nine hundred dollars and guarantied. 
And will be raffled for at 4 o'clock p. Mm. Feb- 
uary first (at the Selection Hotel of the sub 
| seribers). 


» The above is as represented, and those per- | 


sons who may wish to engage in the usual prac- 
tice of raffling will, [assure them, be pertectly 
satisfied with their destiny in this affair. 

|. “The whole is valued at its just worth, fif- 
|teen hundred dollars, fitteen hundred chances 
}at one dollar each. Both the above described 
‘can be seen at my store, 78 Common street, 
second door from Camp, at from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M. 
Highest throw to dake the first choice: the 
| lowest throw, the remaining prize; and the 
jfortu ate winners to pay twenty dollars each 
| tor the refreshments furnished for the occasion. 
|No chances recognized unless paid for pre- 
| vious to the commencement. 

“J. JENNINGS.” 

We know how long this form of rattling has 
/ been common in half the country. . The clergy 
have known it, alas too well! And had they 
been more engaged long ago in its prevention 
and suppression, instead of so generally apolo- 

'gising for and defending it. we could the more 
easily respect their tenderness of conscience 
when raffles of only ordinary merchandise are 
proposed for the benefit of our brave soldiers, 
sick and disabled from the terrible rigors of 
war. 

By giving tpis article the benefit of vour cir- 
culation, I think you will confer a favor on the 
cause of Justice and Freedom: as well as on, 

Very respectfully vours, 
PARKER PILLsBURY. 
New York, March 1st, 1864. 





Wixpow GARDENING IN DENMARK.— 


here from the discussion of this subject in all | 


accomplish the purpose that we have in view, | 


souri, the celebrated dark bay horse * Star,’ aged | 


COMMON W EA. 


LTH. 





SOUTH. 


— 


Extracts from the Speech of Hon. J. M. Ashley, of 
Ohio, March 3lst. 

We make such extracts. from this admirable 

speech as our limits will allow. Combatting the 

absurd doctrine that the seceded States are still 





,and Mr. Seward, and still adhered to, by both 
' —and still entitled to all the rights and immu- 
nities of membership whenever they please to 
‘resume them, and entitled to their old place, 
| with their original au‘onomy unaffected—combat- 
| ting this absurd Goctrine, Mr. Ashley says: 
| Gentlemen have asked, with an air of appar- 
ent gravity, “when did theve States cease to ex- 
jist? Was it on the passage of their secession 
‘ordinances? If not, at what precise period of 
‘time did they cease to be States, and get out of 
{the Union?” I answer that the territory and 
| people constituting the State have not and can- 
‘not “get out of the Union,” as gentlemen are 
pleased to term it; that is, they cannot with- 
| draw themselves and the territory of the State 
trom the Constitutional jurisdiction of the Na- 
| tional Government, except by successful revo- 
any State, in compliance with the spirit and 
forms of their organic or statute law, change their 
| State Constitutions and Governments, and re- 
|nounce their obedience to the National Consti- 
‘tution, their State Governments cease from that 
| very hour. 
| Sir, ifthe conspirators and rebel chiefs could 
have known that a doctrine so fatal as this to 
our very existence as a nation, would have been 
‘seriously maintained by loyal men in the midst 
‘of this great rebellion; if they could have known 
_that men claiming to be statesmen, would assert 
/as a principle that “a State, once a State is al- 
|ways a State,” and that the minority of its citi- 
| zens had the constitutional right tosend full del- 
|egations of Senators and Representatives to 
| Congress, though a majority, with the constitut- 
'ed authorities of the State, were in rebellion 
/ against the National Government ; if they could 
/have been made to believe that the Thirty- 
Seventh Congress woulil have insisted that this 
minority in any of the rebel States, without an 
organized civil, Government, recognized by 
Congress, had the right to fill these halls with 
their representatives, on condition of swearing 
fealty to the Government, without regard to the 
number of their constituency, so that they rang- 
ed anywhere from fen to one or two hundred pro- 
| fessedly loyal voters for each member of Con- 


gress: IT say, if the conspirators and rebel chiets | 


| could have anticipated ail this, they would doubt- 


less have materially changed their programme, | 


jand every vacant chair in Congress would have 
| been filled from the outbreak ot the rebellion to 
this hour, with the open or secret enemies of 
the Government, all laboring for its destruc- 
| tion, 

Mr. Speaker, I know, and alas, we all know, 
_too well, that Southern statesmen, for the past 
'thirty years, have had good reason to be famil- 

iar with the stupidity of Northern Representa- 


tives in Congress; but, sir, I venture the asser- | 


tion that no Southern man, in the maddest hour 
of his passionate contempt for the North, ever 
conceived that Northern men would be guilty 
,of the stupidity of claiming to-day, that South 


Carolina or any other rebel State, has a State | 


' Government in existence, which entitles it under 
the National Constitution, to exercise part of 
the governing power of this nation. 

And yet how strangely honest and clear- 
headed men get bedevilled when exposed to the 
necessity of reconciling fidelity to party with 
logic and common sense—Mr. Ashley himself, 

| after uttering these truisms, talks as follows : 
| Ido not think it safe beyond question, to au- 
thorize the organization of State Governments, 


when only one-tenth of the electors are loyal to | 


the United States. IT admit that this provision 


was in the bill, introduced by me in the early | 


vart of the present session. I incorporated it 
'in the bill, to make it harmonize with the Pres- 
ident’s suggestion, and not because it had the 
sanction of my own judgment. 


in the rebel States, [have sought to secure the 
best bill I possibly could. It is not all I could 
desire, but I do not intend to offer any amend- 
ments to it, but if an amendment is offered, in- 
creasing the number of loyal electors required 
jto organize a State Government, I shall tecl 


| obliged to vote for it. [believe the democratic | 
idea the better one, that the majority and not | 
ithe munority ought to be invested with the or-, 


Cer- | 


|} ganization and government of a State. 
| tainly it issafer to entrust a State Government 
to the maintenance of a majority than to one- 
‘tenth claiming to be loyal, while nine-tenths are 
openly disloyal. 

If “no Southern man, in the maddest hour of 
his passionate contempt for the North, ever con- 
ceived that Northern men would be guilty of the 
stupidity of claiming that South Carolina” a 


‘majority of its citizens being at war with the | 


Federal Government, has the right, through a 
minority of its citizens, to elect senators and 
representatives, what shall be said of the North- 
ern man who proposes to-day to admit the State 

Whether 

the old State or a new one, it makes no dif- 


of South Carolina into the Union. 


ference, whenever a majority of one tenth of 
her voters—of her voters under the old oligarchy, 
protess to be loyal’ And this monstrous prop- 
osition Mr. Ashley assents to, to make the law 


“harmonize with the President’s suggestion !” | 
, Suppose that President should happen to be! 


| Gen. McClellan or Gov. Seymour ! 
Again he says: 


I believe that the safety of the Government, 


and justice to loyal men, demand that we should | 


put the entire authority of reconstructing new 


/ State Governments in the rebel States into the | 
If it is | 


hands of loyal men and none others. 
deemed safe to entrust ten per cent. of the num- 


ber of electors in each State in 1860, with this | 


| power and responsibility, so be it. 

It can never be safe to give the authority to 
forma State to any portion, loyal or not, less 
‘than a majoritg. That is a truism; but any 
number less than a majority cannot govern a 
; State without foreign aid, and it is a political 
solecism to call that community a Republican 
State which cannot govern its own people ; and 
| that can only be done by a government repre- 
_senting the majority. 

Mr. Ashley then reviews very ably the mat- 
ter of reorganizing States under military proc- 


| lamations: 


| Mr. Speaker. suppose the doctrine be adopt- 


' 
ed, that “a State, once a State, is always a! 


| State,” and that a small minority claiming to 
‘be loyal, may at any time. and in any part of 
ia State, occupied by our forces, call a mass con- 
| vention of those favorable to organizing a new 
| State government, and when the convention , 
is assembled, it selects a governor and State 
(officers. and authorizes them to assume the 
functions of a State government, either under 
the old Constitution, as was done in Virginia. 
'or under a Constitution proclaimed by martial | 
law, as was recently done in Louisiana, and 
that the governor thus chosen proceeds to issue 
ips prolamation for the election of a Legisla- 
‘ture, and members thereof. in pursuance of 
| said proclamation are elected in some half dozen 
counties of the State, and convene and organ- 
\ize as the Legislature of the state, and frame 
ia law apportioning the state into congression- 
lal districts, and elect two United States Sen- 


THE LIBERATION AND RESTORATION OF THE ! and claim, as they 


members of the “Union as it was”—the doc-| 
trine, by the way, originally of the President 


lution; but when a majority of the clectors of; 


Asa member | 
:of the Committee, charged with the subject. of’; 
providing for the re-organization of Constitu- | 
tional State Governments by the loyal citizens | 


Graves’ recent “Cruise in the Baltic.” tell us: | ators, and appomt a day upon which repre- 
“In Copenhagen every window is filled with | sentatives are elected to Congress, and send 
pretty flower-pots, in which roses, pinks and | their electoral vote here for President and 
fuchsias seem to thrive to perfection. These | Vice-president next winter, what action would 
beautiful plants give a neat effect to the fronts | this House take upon such a condition of 
of the houses, and tell the passing stranger of | things ? If five or six or more of the rebel 


the deeply-rooted love ot flowers, which forms 
part of the national character of the Danes, as 
| well as of the Swedes.” 


states, in which we have a military force, shouid 
by the action of afew hundred men, thus or- 
ganize and send their electoral vote here, 





(anssiinthaaprcs ition ince Nm 


——— 


| counted, would this House consent to it ? 
| Why not, Mr. Ashley ? You have just said 
, “If it is deemed safe to trust ten per cent. of 
| the electors with this power, so be it.” 

Mr. Ashley then announces the true doctrine 
that, . 


Congress Alone can Provide for the Admission of 
‘ States. 


ought not to depart, and which we cannot safe- 
ly yield, that this whole question of’ re-con- 
struction, whether uuder the war powers or the 
peace powers of the government, isa question 
confided by the Constitution expressly to Con- 
gress, and not to the President or to any ypen- 
eral charged by him with the execution of mil- 
itary orders. However ready we may be as 
| partisans to apologize for or justify the assump- 
tion of doubtful Constitutional power by those 
endowed by us with authority; as a Represta- 
tive, am unwilling that the President of my own 
| choice, or any officer of his appointment, should 
exercise any power which I would condemn if 
exercised by a political opponent. We ought 
not to forget, Mr. Speaker, that the precedents 
which every department of this government 
are now making, may be used hereafter by am- 
bitious and bad men for very different  pur- 
poses. The safe way is the better way. And 
that is for every department of the govern- 
‘ment to keep strictly within the limits prescrib- 
‘ed for it by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. Many gentlemen seem to act 
as though the President, during the continu- 
ance of the war, could assume the entire war 
| power of the government, and that our fune- 


‘tions as Representatives were suspended until 
'the close of the war, except to act as mere re- 
cording scribes. I protest against such an as- 
| sumption, and against that silence which might 
‘be interpreted into an assent to it. It is true 
jthat the President of the United States is 
/made, by the Constitution, Commander-in-Chief 
‘of the Army and Navy, and in that capacity, 
he may issue such orders, to the oflicers and 
/men, as he may deem proper to accomplish the 
| military object sought by Congress when declar- 
| ing or recognizing war, but legally he can issue 
such orders for no other purpose. L have tailed 
j to find any power conferred by the Constitu- 
| tion, or by the rules and articles of war, or by 
ithe laws of war, cuthorizing the President to 
jestablish, without the direction of Congress, 
|civil State governments over conquered terri- 
| tory, or to re-organize new State governments, 
jor to prescribe what kind of Constitutions the 
| loyal citizens should adopt, before he will re- 





will 
| coznize them as States restored to the Union. 

[ believe this entire power is vested by the 
Constitution in Congress, and not in the Pres- 
fident. Congress is not only the war-making 
but the law-making power of the country. In 
time of war atid in time of peace, Congress 
must exercise the sovereign power of the coun- 
try.or there is no-safety for the future of this 
nation and for Republican institutions. 
| Mr. Speaker, E do not object so much to 
some things which have been done, or the ob- 
jects sought to be accomplished, as | do to the 
manner in which they have been done. Ido 
not intend, quietly, to permit the President or 
any head of a department, or any general in 
charge of an army, to assume the legislative 
functions of the government. A great ques- 
‘tion, such as the one before us, of the organi- 
zation and restoration of States to civil life, 
and power, with free Constitutions, cannot safely 
be entrusted to any power but Congress. And, 

sir, that is where the Constitution has placed 
it. In addition to this, sir, 1 object to any 
l effort at forestalling the action of Congress by 
the military power. Tobject to precipitating 
great civil questions of the magnitude and im- 
portance of this, upon the people of the rebel 
states, before the loyal resident citizens are 
prepared to mvet them, and are properly or- 
| ganized to insure success. [ object to it, be- 
cause, whether the reconstructed State govern- 
ments are satisfactory or not to the uncondi- 
tional Union men of those States or of Con- 
gress, as the representatives of the Nation we 
are placed in a position where we must cither 
refuse to recognize the States so re-organized, 
and recognized by the military authorities in 
;command, as the Constitutional governments 
of such States, or we must quietly submit to 
the assumption of authority by the military 
power and by the Executive Department of 
the government, which belongs alone to Con- 
GLESs. 


Suppose the Convention in Louisiana organ- 


ize a government obnoxious to a majority of 


the unconditional Union men of that state, and 
either refuse to submit the Constitution to the 
loyal people for their approval or rejection, or 
if it be submitted, it is submitted as the Kansas 
Lecompton Constitution was submitted, and 
the openly disioval and pro-slavery conserva- 
tive elements, claiming to be loyal, are permit- 
, ted to voie tor it, thus securing a majority in its 
itavor. If the general in command, and all the 
| departments of the government, except Con- 
| gress, treat the officers of a state government 
thus organized as the constitutional govern- 
|ment, what shall Congress do? Subunit to it 
| and admit their Senators and Representatives, 
or reject them? [should like to ask gentle- 
| men, if Congress should refuse to admit them 
and refuse to recognize the new government, 
jas the constitutional government of the state, 
whether the electoral vote of that state, if sent 
here, either under the old state organization or 
under the new one, thus constituted and recog- 
nized, would by the authority of this body be 
counted, and the governing power of the coun- 
try, to that extent, be placed in the hands of a 
} mere handful of men controlling a state govern 
}ment which we refused to recognize 2 Suppose 
further, that all the departments gf the govern- 
ment but this House should recognize the new 
| orgapieation, and that the Senate should ad- 
mit its Senators as they have done in the case 
‘of East Virginia, while we refused adinission to 
their members etected to this Louse, would the 


Would 


‘electoral vote be counted if sent here ? 


i this new government be the constitutional gov- | 


‘ernment of the state until recognized by Con- 
| eress—I mean by the concurrent action of the 
! Senate, House, and President? Gentlemen, 
who examine this subject, cannot fail to see 


| varding the re-organization of states is adopted 
by Congress and strictly observed by the exec- 
utive departments of the government. 


The Tables Turned. 

Mr. Speaker, suppose the Union men, by un- 
wise divisions and personal ambitions are de- 
,feated in the coming Presidential election, and 
‘by such division a President is elected by the 
‘opposition. Would gentlemen on this side of 
the House quietly sit here, and permit a_pro- 
slavery President, with the entire military 
power of the country, and one-tenth of the local 
population of the rebel states, professing to be 
loyal, to re-organize state governmenis, and 


recognize them as the constitutional govern- | 


ments of these states. without the consent of 
Congress? No, sir. From an hundred men, 
now on this floor, a protest would come in the 
! name of an outraged people, protesting against 
‘such an usurpation of the prerogatives of Con- 


gress, and against such a flagrant violation of the , 


Constitution. Why would we all ery out with 
one voice, if such a scheme for re-organizing 


the rebel states was in process of enturcement | 


by an opposition President * The answer is 
easy. We would not submit to it, because we 
would be certain that with such power in the 
bands of their President, they would re-estab- 
lish slavery and the old slave state governments 
in every rebel state, and thus bring back many 
of the traitors to the vacant seats here. Of 
course, sir, we would all protest ; and as I would 


‘protest then, so I protest now, against the 


adoption of any policy by the executive or mili- 
tary departments of the government on this 
question of reconstruction, until it shall first 
have had the sanction of Congress. Sir, I want 
no precedent established by this Administra- 
tion, touching the exercise of doubtful constitu- 
tional power, which I would object to if adopt- 
ed by an opposing Administration. ; 

Suppose the pro-slavery states rights party of 
this country should elect a President, and a 
majority of this House, this year, owing to 
causes such as I have suggested, (which may 
Heaven forbid :) and they should conspire, as It 
is not at all unlikely they would, to reinstate 
the old order of things, assume the confederate 
debt, re-inslave all persons emancipated by the 


se snack indie nimesitenn am tm 


I lay it down asa principle, from which we | 





' President’s Proclamation or by Congress, and 
' restore all confiseated estates to their former 
owners, would they long want a pretext for 


continuing this war, or involving the country | 


| in another civil war if, thereby, their President 
could assume unlimited power, and with the 
army and ten per cent of the voting population, 
without regard to its loyalty, revive the old 
state Constitutions, and obtain their recognition 
by the executive branch of government, a3 the 
constitutional governments of these states with- 
out the consent of Congress ? 

Why not, Mr. Ashley ? 
io it, "so be it.” 

Gen. Banks’ Plan. 

After ordering an election for state officers 
under the old Constitution, which, if acquiese- 
ed in by Congress, will legally revive the old 


If one-tenth agree 


order of things in that state, General Banks is- | 


sues another order directing that an election 
shall be held for delegates to a convention, for 
the purpose of amending the Constitution of the 
' state so that it may conform to something—it 
| is difficult to say what. ‘The following 1s his 
order upon the subject : 

~In order that the organic law of the state 
may be made to conform to the will of the peo- 
ple, and harmonize with the spirit of the age, 
as well as to maintain and preserve the ancient 
landmarks of civil and religious liberty, an clec- 
tion of delegates to a convention tor the re- 
vision of the Constitution will be held on the 

: first Monday of April, 1564.” 

Whence did General Banks derive authority 
toissue such an order? Certainly not from 
Congress, nor from the laws of war, as recog: 
nized by civilized nations, nor from any rule or 
article of war known io our military code. If 
the power to issue the order is not derived from 
either of these sources, then the action of Gen- 
eral Banks is a most wanton and defenceless 


| assumption of military power, as well as an, 


outrage upon the only organized bedy of men 
‘known and admitted by all to be fuee state 
men. As a military commander in the service 
of the United States, he may govern a con- 
quered people by martial law until Congress or 
the people, in’ the exercise of loyal, popular 








lity of our institutions delivered us over, at the , 


beginning, unarmed and defenseless to our‘ 


treacherous enemies. But the elasticity of our 
national spirits soon rose above this astonish- 
ment, and brought us face to face with them, 
resolved on their chastisement. And, in spite 
' of the defeats which the murderous blunders of 
‘the Young Napoleon brought upon us at first, 
if, indeed, they were not organized through his 
“strategy” —we sprang to our feet, more cer- 
tain of victory than before. Gettysburg, Vicks- 
burg, and Chattanooga have put a new face 
upon our affairs, and our danger now lies in 
an overweening certainty of success in the field 
and in the terms of settlement which are to fol- 
low it. That the rebels are to be utterly dis- 
comfited, and that slavery is to be annihilated 
at once and forever, is the cordial belief and 
sanguine hope of the great mass of loyal Amer- 
icans. We would not dampen this enthusiastic 
faith of theirs any further than to warn them 
against surprises in the field and in the cabinet, 
| and to advise them to be on their guard, lest 
| oversecurity lead to fresh military Suaatets or 
{lest negotiation, should these be escaped, rob 
| the war of its only redeeming conclusion. The 
| physical force of the rebels is not yet exhausted, 
| while their political cunning, and the treacher- 
j ous craft of their Northern allies, were never 
‘more alive to seize every chance to turn our 
| Victory into a most calamitous defeat. 
| We know that, from Homer’s time down, and 
jlong before, the prophets of ill have had but 
;scant welcome from the generation to which 
; they were sent. We are not of such, indeed ; 
| for we forebode nothing but final success through 
the suppression of the rebellion, the extinction 
tof slavery. the conservation of the territorial 
' Unioh, and the creation of a moral and political 
Union never yet known, and the consequent 
greatness and prosperity of the nation such as 
the world has never yet seen. But we think 
that we cannot be too wisely cautious, lest these 
blessings may be delayed though not defeated, 
‘crippled though not destroyed by the diabolical 
cunning of the slave-holders and their accom- 
plices among ourselves. This war is, in effect, 
ja revolutionary one—not for the deliverance of 
the South from the tvranny of the North, but 
‘for the deliverance of the millions, North and 





| sovereignty, recognize a civil Government, sub- | © : : . . 
ant) : : | South, white and black, trom the despotism of 


'jeet to the Constitution of the United States, | sks -wisck dukeieable ‘abeacke i 
ers . . . . . | . = es cg > rare - © .tr@ 
without interference or coercion from him, by | as ate garchy that ever op- 


the complications and difficulties in which we | 
may be involved unless some uniform policy re- | 


- industries and multiplied their wealth. 
Jed to overtrading and wild speculations, and 
/ through these plunged them into calamitous | 


the military force under his command. But 
neither General Banks or the Commander-in- 


Chief, can, by martial law, proclaim a Consti- | 


tution for the civil Government of any state. 
General Banks, however, declares in this ex- 
traordinary proclamation, that “the fundamental 
law of Louisiana is martial law.” If any gen- 
tleman can enlighten the House or the country 
about this matter, he will entitle himself to the 
lasting gratitude of all loyal men. Will any 
gentleman tell me how “martial law” can be- 
come the fundamenta! law of any organized 
civil state government, known to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? [hold that neither 
General Banks, or any other general in com- 
mand of a department, has authority to order 
an election, for state oflicers in any of the rebel 
states, under any fundamentat law, whether it 
be martial law or civil law. Still Jess has he 
any show of power or excuse for ordering an 
election of delegates to a Constitutional conven- 
tion, if there is an existing fundamental law in 
the state. 
The farce of an election was gone through 
with, and of course the men representing an or- 
, ganization, whose loyalty never was questioned, 
were defeated, and the candidate of General 
Banks was elected. It could not well have 
been otherwise. A military commander who 
announces that “martial law is the fundamental 
lw of the state,” and that all must vote, would 
not find it very diflicult to elect any one he 
might designate, especially when the aggregate 
vote did not exceed ten or twelve thousand, 
with three candidates in the field. Hahn’s whole 
vote in the state, as claimed by his friends, ts 


only 6,171, less than one-fourth of the vote of 


my Congressional district. 

There are fifty-four parishes in the state, only 
twelve of which are under our control. 

I have been credibly informed that of the 
number who voted for [din —over 1,000 were 
employed in the Quartermaster’s Department ; 
about 550 are policemen in the city of New 
Orleans; city laborers 1,100, and other city olfi- 
cers 100; some 1,600 were soldiers claiming to 
he citizens of Louisiana. The acting Mayor of 
New Orleans was removed by General Banks, 
and one appointed who could and would con- 
trol the votes and influence of the 550 police- 
inen, city laborers and city officers. With all 
the military power of the department to sup- 
port Hahn; with the votes of all the Govern- 
ment employees, the Louisiana soldiers and 
policemen, his entire vote in the twelve parishes 
is but 6.171, and vet this insignificant vote is 
paraded before the country, and unblushingly 
called the voice of the entire state of Louisiana, 
which, in L860, gave a vote of over 50,000. 
Hahn had hardly as many votes in the entire 


state as Mrs. General Beauregard had sympa- | 


thizing rebel mourners in attendance upon her 
funeral in the city of New Orleans, ina day or 
two after this election. 

Ihave said nothing of Gen. Banks’ orders 
and treatment of the freedmen ot Louisiana. 
God knows I have no desire to say a word, that 
I ought not to say, but Ecannot remain silent 


when such irregularities are being committed. | 
I am heart sick of this pandering to rebels and | 


slaveholders. When Gen. Butler was in com- 


mand at New Orleans, no recognize: free state | 


mau complained of his masterly administration. 
The rebels and slaveholders, however, made 
day and night hideous with their howling. And 
Gen. Butler was removed. Sinee Gen. Banks 
has been ia command, there has not been a 
rebel or pro-slavery complaint, but frank and 
manly protests come to us from well known 
Union men, who have been tried as by fire and 
whose loyalty was never tainted, by taking an 
oath to support the rebel government or by yvol- 
untarily detending and justifving it. This sim- 
ple fact tells its own story, and IT need not add 
another word. 
Mr. Speaker. let us see to it, that there is no 
repetition of these acts by any other general in 
an attempt to organize a civil government for 
a rebel state, without the erpress authority of 
Congress. 
We thank Gen. AsHLey for this timely as- 
sertion and vindication of the right and daty of 
|) Congress to initiate and settle all questions re- 
lating tothe political and civil reorganization 
of the rebel states. Too long have the Repub- 
lican members of Congress allowed this pre- 
rogative to lie in abeyance. It must be asserted 
before it is too late. Who can foretell the calami- 
ties which would threaten the country if these 
precedents should be allowed to harden into a 

| usage for the adoption of a copperhead successor 
of the present Administration ? 


- -~»-+e- —_—_ 
HISTORIC WARNINGS 


A sanguine temperament is not, perhaps, the 
greatest boon which Nature can bestow t pon 
man. He who possesses it has what is better 
than riches or worldly success, for he has all the 
enjovinent which these can give, without the 
burdens that go with them. Though, like Ho- 
ratio, he 

‘no revenue hath but his good spirits } 

To feed and clothe him,’’ 

he is richer and happier than many a one clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and taring sumptuous!y 
every day, whose prosperity is darkened by 
suspl-ious hauntings and gloomy apprehensions. 
Still, this happy constitution, like all felicities, 
has its drawbacks and its infirmities: and, if 
not wisely earned, often hurries its possessor 
into rash undertakings, or betrays him through 
inisplaced confidences. This is eminently the 
national temperament of the American people, 
and to it they owe much of their success, and 
most of their reverses. It has stimulated their 
It has 


disasters. It has carried them through these) 
misfortunes, it is true; but, with a little more | 
consideration of natural and social laws, and 
of their operation in the case of others, per- | 
haps the golden prosperity might have been had 
without the deteriorating alloy. | 
The history of this rebellion and the events | 


~| done, but let us be up and doing it. 


pressed mankind. It differs trom preeeding 
revolutions in no material particular as to origin 
| or progress, and it becomes us to see to it that 
it does not fail of its object as lamentably as 
almost all of them have done. Like them, it 
came without observation, in its beginnings— 
the gradual revolution in men’s thoughts and 
opinions having prepared the way before it. 
Like them, the physical power and moral force 
are on the right side. Unlike them, let us 
hope that it will not be brought to nought by 
the politie craft and cunning of the weaker and 
worse side. 

The history of the world’s strivings after 
reformation hardly justifies the confident assur- 
ance of some enthusiastic spirits that nothing 
can go wrong with us, and that the deliverance 
of the slives and ourselves, at once, from the 
slaveholding thralldom, is certain beyond the 
possibility of defeat or even of delay. The 
revolution which we call the Reformation, grow- 
ing out of the changes in men’s minds for long’ 
Years, seemed at first as if it were to sweep 
Popery from Europe. The chance of France 
vielding to it seemed at one time more than 
that England would, and Spain was hoped for, 
and the whole of Germany surely reckoned on. 
Yet the boundaries of the two faiths have re- 
manied substantially as they were at the time 
of Luther's death, and the numerical majority 
of Christendom is on the side of the Pope at 
this day. And this is due to craft rather than 
toforce, The English revolution of 1642, which 
probably would have changed the whole face of 
European affairs, could Cromwell have lived 
twenty years longer, was toppled over by trick- 
ery and treachery from its heights of glory into 
the foul abyss of the Restoration, and only 
dragged up, atter two centuries of struggle, to 
the present oligarchie polity of England; a 
boon for which Hampden would hardly have 
thrown away his life at Chalurave Field, and 
Which Vane and Sydney have laid their heads 
upon the block to purchase. Our own Revolu- 
tion succeeded in conquering our independence 
of England, but only for a handful of man- 
- stealers to cheat us of it, whose cunning has 

made it necessary, while their. folly has made it 

possible, to make the stand we are now doing 
to vindicate it to ourselves. The French Revo- 
lution of 1789, which looked as if it would shake 
all thrones and dominions, and establish the 
Fights of man on the ruins, has culminated in 
the spurious Bonaparte now bestriding the neck 
}of the Freneh nation and dictating law to 

Europe. He, too, is one of the plagues which 
j issued forth from the abyss of Reaction which 
| swallowed up the eager hosts which blessed the 
jadvent of the Revolutions of 1848. He in 
| France, Von Bismarck in Prussia, and Anto- 
‘nelli in Rome, are the present fruits of that 
great uprising, Which promised the deliverance 
of the nations. 

But we thank God for all these struggles; 
though checked, they have not been in vain. 
They will break forth again and conquer a bet- 
ter state of things. Happily, our own conflict 
is less complicated than these were, from the 
differing conditions of the nationalities on this 
side the ocean and on that. There is a prestige 
}attending the monarchies and aristocracies of 
the old world, from which the dirty aristocracy 
! which has cursed our land is destitute. No 
brilliant history, no charms of fiction, no magic 
of association hallows our lords of the whip, 
the chain, and the branding-iron. No splendid 
phierarchy sanctifies to the popular eye the filthy 
‘and bloody fetish to which we have so long 
| bowed down. A brutal prejudice and a false 
| political economy are what we have most to 
ftear. These will thrust themselves into the 
settlement of that peace which the war must 
soon conquer, if they can. It is the business of 
»every lover of his country to see to it that they 
,cannot and shall not. Congress, sustained by 
i the people, have the power to make this impos- 
j sible by the effectual and utter abolition of 
slavery before the sword be sheathed, and as an 
essential preliminary of negotiation. Let us 
| not simply hope and believe that this will be 
No oli- 
j garchy ever died a natural death. We must 
| kill this one utterly, or it will be at our throats 
| again, requiring another struggle before it dies 
ithe death. Surely, one such should suffice. 
—Independent. 
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The pitiless vult 
His throbbing 
The bleak winds 
Of those torbidd 
He smiles, aud 


The sleety blasts, 
And smite like 

Calmly he keeps 

Nor groans, nor 
The desolate la 


For well he know 
lis stiffened lis 
That up the glea 
The vulture’s bes 
Can conquer Di 


It is not hope wt 
But knowledge 

Oh, Jove! thy ut 

Must strive in vai 
Because he kno 


Think’st thou wit 
The heroic hear 
The malice of thy 
He scoffs at thee a 
Holds dearer th 


Far off he sees the 
Which shall un 
Thy ekiey hosts si 
And with thy dow 
Shall pass at las 


Thou foolish Thur 
Forget for pity : 
Ere dawns the day 
To conquer him de 
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The secret of th 
Or ere in Fame’s 
Even the wise kr 
To simple souls 


A woman's heart 
It holds the futa 
Great Gocthe's b 
A maiden propbe 
Thus while we # 
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We quote from tl 
17th, the following ¢ 
House of Commons, « 
ed prejudices. It is 
bill of Mr. Dodson 
the present session 
ultimate success of 
can be no doubt. 


Those estimable 
who believe that the 
» England depends up 
| bers of: that Chure! 
discern new cause fo 
l the Tests Abolition 
reading of which was 
House of Commons 
members voting. ‘I 
dests which are now 
the occasion of any © 
M. A. at the Univer 
respect If goes furthe 
} Cambridge. For wi 
+ Cambridge does not 
) vote inthe Senate t 
the Church of Engla 
fers the privilege of 
all Oxford graduates 
religious opinions. I 
if Mr. Dodson’s Bill 
rency of Oxford woul 
who are at present ¢ 
degree of M. A. bee: 
Thirty-nine Articles 
to enfounter further 
Jation in the House of 
the Lords. And eve 
present form it could 
tirely satisfactory me: 
relieve Fellows from 
the declaration of U 
does nothing to ope 
ments of the Univers: 
This, indeed, is the or 
contending for. It i 
will put all citizens 
equality, and place tl 
* those pecuniary ben 
F man is justly entitled 
of the Bill is good sO 
be regarded as a smi 
debt which has so lor 
have hitherto been e) 
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The debate on the 
ing was long and ani 
usual, making the t 
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News. 
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